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Fig. 1.—Sr. 


WILFRID'’s CHURCH, HARROGATE. 


Exterior from North-West 


The Work of Temple Moore 


By H. 8. GOODHART-RENDEL [F.] 
(Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 23 April 1928.) 


OPULAR criticism seems to have decided 
that the last hundred years have been 
a bad time for architecture. Buildings 
dating from these years cannot escape from one or 
other of two condemnations: if they resemble 
older buildings they are “‘ mere reproductions ’ 
if they do not, they ure “incorrect.” Nor does the 
trouble end here. ‘‘ Mere reproductions ” are 
denied even a borrowed beauty—they “ lose the 
spirit of the original.” ‘‘ Incorrect’ buildings 
come off no better—their designers had no business 
to vary the sacred forms of the past. Occasionally, 
forgetting its severity towards presumption, popu- 
lar criticism demands of architects a “‘ new style,” 
a style unlike any other style that has been. 
Respectable professional gentlemen can then be 
seen conjuring rabbits out of their top-hats, only 
to be told that the rabbits lack real originality and 
look poorly bred. 


If this kind of criticism were just, the practice 
of those to-day who look to new materials to pro- 
duce the novelty that taking thought cannot create 
would be the only reasonable thing for any archi- 
tect to do. If for a century past all buildings that 
have not been mere copies have been merely bad 
copies, let us by all means fly to the architecture of 
ferro-concrete in which not much that can be 
copied has yet come into existence. Let us make 
everything of this seductive material, from the walls 
and ceilings down to the kitchen dresser, and see 
whether something new cannot be done in this 
way. If the critics sneer at our mouldings, let us 
give them no mouldings at all; if they find our 
construction old-fashioned, let us cast our build- 
ings in one piece. 

The great architect whose art is the subject of 
this lecture never seems to have been troubled by 
criticism that could lead to such desperate counsels. 
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His buildings must certainly often have been called 
““ mere reproductions ”’ by the many to whom every 
Gothic arch is like every other. ‘There also must 
have been critics perceptive enough of the pecu- 
liarities of his designs to pronounce them “ in- 
correct.” He never attempted to supply any 
demand for a new style, I suppose because he re- 
garded the making of new styles as less his business 
than the making of new beauties. He used new 
methods of construction only when he thought 
them better than the old ones. Where the merits 
of a new and of an old method seemed equal he 
would choose the old one as the better tried. 

In those works of ‘Temple Moore that keep 
closest to the form of the medizval styles no critic 
could be so uncritical as to maintain that the 
‘spirit of the original’ has been lost. In most 
of them it will be felt by anyone with a knowledge 
of the Middle Ages that the spirit is as surely in 
them as in the buildings the Middle Ages have left 
us. A critic, however, need not be uncritical to 
object that Mloore’s reproduction of medieval 
forms is sometimes closer than was necessary, or 
even from our present point of view desirable. 
[t cannot be proved that any beauty has been lost 
by it, but it equally cannot be proved that by it 
anything has been gained—and in the anti-Gothic 
reaction that we now are living through, the 
slightly archeological flavour of some of Moore’s 
churches will be unwelcome to many. 

Yet it is very foolish to miss, because of a 
superficial distaste, the experience and pleasure 
that a great work of art can give; and most of 
Moore’s churches can claim to be great works of 
art. Style is the least important of all the un- 
important elements of architecture, and generally 
has as little relation to the merits of a building as 
the cut of a man’s clothes to the condition of his 
soul. ‘lo object unconditionally to a style is un- 
worthy of rational criticism—style is only language, 
and can of itself neither mar nor make the beauty 
of what it conveys. 

It may be—it probably is—true that for us to-day 
a simplicity approaching stylelessness is natural in 
our best and sincerest art. ‘The riches and the 
enthusiasm of the last century are spent, and their 
place is taken by a pretence and false sentiment 
against which all true artists are in revolt. Orna- 
ment that was formerly a wonder of human patience 
is now . | 


machines, so that the word ‘ ornamental ’’ has 
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more than ever the ceaseless vomit of 
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almost become a reproach. Such buildings as 
Moore’s church at Sledmere, though perfectly 
appropriate to the days and circumstances in which 
they were built, are not of the kind that our present 
mood helps us to appreciate. Others of Moore's 
churches, such as the noble St. Columba’s at 
Middlesbrough, built many years ago, seem to 
have anticipated our preterences in an astonishing 
way. If we love St. Columba’s Church we love 
an essential part of Moore’s mind, but if we do not 
also love the Sledmere church we have missed a 
great deal else that his mind can give. ‘The whole 
body of his work, various as it is, is essentially 
consistent, and can only be properly valued by 
those who will take the rough with the smooth if 
they find both rough and smooth in it. For us, the 
rough will be the elaborate, the smooth the simple 

perhaps taste will change so that to our sons it 
will be the other way about. 

Moore’s master in his art was George Gilbert 
Scott, son of the architect of the Albert Memorial 
and father of the architect of Liverpool Cathedral. 
Gilbert Scott, junior, as he used to be called, was 
a man of rare talent, the story of whose too short 
career has not yet been properly recounted. ‘To 
him more than to any other church architect is due 
the break-up of the Victorian Gothic convention 
that his father had had so large a share in estab- 
lishing. His works were few, but each of them had 
great influence with his contemporaries. ‘The first 
of them to be illustrated in the architectural press 

the Church of St. Agnes at Kennington Park 
brought forth angry letters from all sorts of people, 
and is only not strange to us because it has since 
been freely imitated. When it was built, few, if 
any, churches, save those of Bodley, were being 
built in England of English style. The styles of 
France and Italy, Anglicised, perhaps, but unmis- 
takable, provided the dominant flavour in the 
Gothic stew-pot of the Victorians when Street was 
head cook ; and the return to English fare, recom- 
mended by Bodley, by Gilbert Scott, junior, by 
Micklethwaite and Somers Clarke, demanded a 
great rinsing of vessels. ‘These men prevailed, all 
foreign spices were thrown out of the window ; and 
by the time ‘'emple Moore took over his master’s 
practice Street himself had recanted and died in the 
odour of Anglicism. In all the designs of Moore 
there is no hint whatever of inspiration from other 
countries ; no more sign that he had ever left these 
islands than in the work of the Yorkshire Abbey 
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builders that he loved so well. Probably there is no 
building, old or new, that is more English, through 
and through than St. Wilfrid’s Church at Harrogate 
(Fig. 1), and there certainly is no other building that 
is so thoroughly Moore’s. Neither Bodley nor 
Micklethwaite and Somers Clarke ever re-used, as 
Moore did here and elsewhere, the English style of 
the thirteenth century; they chose rather the maturer 
forms of the late fourteenth. Moore indeed 
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defaced by horrible villadom, the church seems an 
outcrop of the noble rock beneath, a church rough- 
hewn by Nature before it was shaped by man. 

Its form, with the high altar in a screened quire, 
with long transepts, with massive columns between 
the nave and its aisles (Figs. 2 [Frontispiece] and 3)- 
is defensible only by those who tolerate no deviation 
from Mediaeval precedent; regarded as a modern 
Catholic church or still more as a modern Protestant 





Fig. 3.—St. WiLFrip’s CHURCH, HARROGATE. 


would have been alone among the great church- 
builders of his generation in his choice of the earlier 
style if his master Gilbert Scott had not tried the 
same experiment some years before at St. John 
Baptist’s, Norwich. There are some similarities of 
character in the two churches, but many more of 
difference. Moore spoke Gothic with a strong 
Yorkshire accent wherever he found himself, and 
at St. Wilfrid’s he must have felt himself at home. 
Built on a moorland ridge that has been utterly 


i 2 


Interior from South Transept 


one, it lacks much of utility. ‘This, however, if due 
to pedantry is not due to the pedantry of the architect, 
who has done no more than embody loyally the theo- 
ries predominant among Anglo-Catholics until quite 
recently. Moreover, if the church could be used 
in a completely medizval way—with the nave alone 
seated for normal congregations, the aisles being 
regarded as procession-paths and the transepts as 
isolated chapels, it would be completely appro- 
priate to its purpose. Asa medieval plan its plan 
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isa very grand one—and a very vigorous one archi- 
tecturally. It is cruciform, with north and south 
aisles to both nave and quire, and eastern aisles 
to the transepts. There is a low central tower. 
The transepts end differently, the north transept 
having applied to it a flat-roofed extension serving as 
an organ-chamber and the south ending in an apse. 
This apse has been designed by Mr. Leslie Moore, 
who has just finished his uncle’s church in a way 
upon which he can be warmly congratulated. The 
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In order that an important issue may be discussed 
here, it will be convenient to turn from this York- 
shire church in Yorkshire to a Yorkshire church 
in Upper Tooting. In this suburb Moore built 
the church of All Saints which for Londoners 
is the only important piece of his work that 
is easily accessible. The issue raised is, of course, 
should a Yorkshire church be built in Upper Toot- 
ing ? A sufficient answer can probably be furnished 
by another question : What is an Upper ‘Tooting 





Fic. 5.—St. MarGaret’s CHURCH, HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 


west end consists of a two-sided apse, one side of 
which is parallel with the slanting boundary of the 
site. ‘The nave has a wooden vault, its aisles have 
lean-to roofs, and the remainder of the building 
is vaulted in concrete on stone ribs. The manner 
in which one bay of the vault in each transept is 
hexpartite on the east and quadripartite on the 
West, so as to allow the quire aisles to be only half 
as broad as the nave aisles, is particularly ingenious. 
Moore is said to have doubted in later years whether 
a higher tower would not have improved the ex- 
ternal silhouette ; without knowledge of the higher 
tower he would have designed it is hard to believe 
that improvement would be possible. 





Interior 


church? Upper Tooting is in Surrey, but the 
suburban genius of the place has long since 
annihilated any trace of county tradition there, 
without making any tradition in its stead. It is, 
therefore, I think, open to any architect to build 
there in any way that he finds most comfortable, 
provided always that his freedom does not extend 
beyond the matters of tradition into matters in 
which freedom is prohibited by common-sense. ‘l'o 
have built All Saints’ Church of moorstone would 
obviously have been ridiculous : it is very properly 
built of yellow stock bricks. The suggestion of 


Yorkshire in its appearance and that of its parsonage 
house is associative rather than inherent : 


such 
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forms might really have developed as reasonably 
in Surrey as in Yorkshire. To most of us any 
scruples on the subject will probably seem ridiculous 
—certainly they would have done so to the mediaval 
mason who built always in the way he had learnt 
to build, wherever he might be, and stayed 
within his county style only because he stayed 
within his county. All Saints’ Church differs 
from St. Wilfrid’s in almost every way—being 
later and more elaborate in style and simpler in 


ALL SAINTS’ CHUR\ 


plan. I will not describe it in any detail since it 
is easy to visit from London. It was built without 
stint of money, and, while externally severe, 
looks very rich inside (Fig. 4). The small lateral 
tower is curiously subordinate in the effect of the 
whole building. Small towers often to 
have been preferred by Moore to those of more 
customary pretension. ‘The Parish Hall near 
the church is an example of Moore’s secular 
design that appears to me not to represent him at 
his best. 

St. Wilfrid’s is generally reckoned 
masterpiece ; for this reason I have given it the 


seem 


Nloore’s 
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first place in my description. It is on no fancied 
order of merit that I have spoken next of the church 
at Tooting, but rather with the purpose of making 
a geographical contrast. In returning to York- 
shire for a third church, I am influenced by a 
personal preference that may or may not be : hared 
by others: no church of Moore’s is quite so 
pleasing to me as St. Margaret’s, Headingley 
(Leeds), though where all are good I can produce no 


reason for exalting it as the best. Of the exterior 
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Pen and Ink Perspective from South-East 


I have no photograph to show you—it is extremely 
simple and massive, and is built perforce of an un- 
pleasant local brick that Moore has nearly but not 
quite redeemed by banding with brick of another 
colour and texture. The interior (Fig. 5) shows 
a noble wooden vault of the simple type, from 
which all development has always seemed to me 
retrogression. ‘The aisles are covered by a 
transverse barrel roof to each bay. The horizontal 
valleys between the barrel roofs are each supported 
on two arches springing from a slender column, 
an arrangement that you will have found also at 
Upper Tooting. Below the sills of the aisle win- 
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dows runs an aqueduct-like gallery for the hot 
water pipes, another gallery for those necessities 
being pierced through the nave walls at clerestorey 
level. ‘These are the facts of the building—its 


beauties you must judge from the photographs. 
The high altar is at present less than nothing— 
let us hope that Mr. Leslie Moore will soon be 
called upon to design one worthy of the church. 
The affinity of its style with that of St. Mar- 
garet’s makes it natural to speak next of the tran- 


Fic. 7—ALL SaINTts’ CHURCH, ECCLESALL BIERLOW. 


sept and’chancel added by Moore to the church of 
Ecclesall Bierlow, near Sheffield (Fig. 6). I say 
transept in the singular because the design of this 
building makes the wrong but customary English 
use of this word in the plural peculiarly incon- 
venient. For “‘ north or south transept’’ we 
should, of course, say “‘ north or south end of the 
transept ’—the transept is the transverse arm of 
the cross, and Moore has made it here—as Sir 
William Emerson did at St. Mary’s, Brighton 

continuous and unbroken (Fig. 7). He has also 
made it broader than the chancel, and has given to 
itan eastern aisle. The hideous nave of this church 
is to be rebuilt some day; you will see preparations 
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for this in one of the photographs. The archi- 
tectural detail of this design is grave and simple, 
without any marked peculiarity except the form of 
the wooden ceilings. 

In these churches, the two main characteristics 
of Moore’s work are strongly developed—its 
individuality and its strong Yorkshire flavour. 
Moore was not a Yorkshireman by birth, but his 
boyhood and early manhood were spent in York- 
shire, and from Yorkshire he took a wife. Never- 





Interior View of new work from Old Nave 


theless, it is not always in his earliest works 
that the building ways of that county appear most 
strongly. The little churches at East Moors and 
Bilsdale Midgable, at Heck and Carlton-by- 
Helmsley, at Carlton-in-Cleveland and Bessingby 
are truly enough in the local tradition—but in so 
far as they suggest influences from elsewhere 
the larger churches that he designed in the same 
period, before 1900, point rather to the work of his 
master Gilbert Scott, junior than to any archi- 
tectural peculiarities of place. Scott’s practice, 
during his long illness, was looked after by Moore, 
and the likeness in style to Scott’s work borne by 
such of Moore’s churches as All Saints, Peter- 
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borough, St. John, Hendon, and St. Augustine, 
Hull, shows that there was a likeness in mind 
between the two men. Many of Scott’s peculiari- 
ties are absent, the angular multifoiled tracery, 
the mysterious but unmistakable smell of Renais- 
sance that hung about his most Gothic details, 
the challenging bleakness of some of his outlines, 
but many more are there. If the Peterborough 


Fic. 8 


church were of Northamptonshire type, the 
Hendon church of Middlesex type, it could be 
said that Moore’s habit of imposing everywhere 
his Yorkshire predilections developed later; but 
they are not of any local type—they are of the 
type of Gilbert Scott, junior, and early Temple 
Moore. The most elaborate church Moore ever 
built is that at Sledmere in Yorkshire, where he 
was hampered by no condition save a most un- 
fortunate one, that the internal woodwork was to 
be of naked oak left without colour or gilding. 
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As this condition was not imposed at the o itset, 
it came upon Moore when he was already -om- 
mitted to a design of great richness, with stained 
glass filling every window. The balance of colour 
internally is consequently bad—but everything 
else in the building is extraordinarily good. No- 
where can Moore’s great virtuosity in the maiage- 
ment of architectural riches be better studied 


St. CUTHBERT’s CHURCH, MIDDLESBROUGH 


than here—in other and later works of his there 
may be greater force and beauty, but nowhere 
else can he be seen as the inspired conductor of 
so full an orchestra. The little chapel at Pusey 
House, Oxford, has the same character with less 
opportunity for its full display. So, too, has the 
chapel of the Bishops’ Hostel at Lincoln, of which 
I am able to show you the inside. 

The church of St. Cuthbert at Middlesbrough 
makes as strong a contrast with Sledmere Church 
as it is possible to conceive of. Here, from 
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elements of the greatest simplicity, Moore has 
made a masterpiece that owes nothing to ornament 
or to costly materials. This striking building 
(Figs. 8 and g) belongs to a group of churches that 
to many people will seem Moore’s supreme contri- 
bution to the religious architecture of this country. 
St. Columba’s Church in the same town is, like 
St. Cuthbert’s, a building of the hall type—but 


Fic. 9.—St. CuTHBERT’s CHURCH, MIDDLESBROUGH. 


achieves greater success under less disadvantages 
of limited cost and compulsory restraint. St. 
Augustine, Gillingham, St. Columba, Scarborough, 
and St. Luke, Well Hall, are other examples of the 
grandeur that Moore knew so well how to extract 
from bare shapes and homely materials. St. 
Columba’s, Scarborough, was never seen by Moore 
in brick and stone, but was left by him on paper, 
and carried out after his death by Mr. Leslie 
Moore. I can show you two views of its interior, 
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but cannot show you the plan, which is most 
ingeniously adapted to a strangely-shaped site. 
The external view of the apse (Fig. 10) will give 
you some hint of its peculiarity. At All Saints, 
Uplands, near Stroud, the grandeur is obtained 
more normally from greater architectural resources, 
and this church, though less ambitious than St. 
Wilfrid’s, Harrogate, can be compared with it for 





Interior 


completeness of design and nobility of character 
(Fig. 11). 

As a solution of the problem of designing a broad 
aisleless church, St. Peter’s, Barnsley, is as interest- 
ing as it is beautiful (Fig. 12). The exterior of this 
building is little more than a plain case, fitting 
but not fully expressing the design of the interior. 
It is debatable whether such reticence is justifi- 
able when the articulation of the internal design 
is so strong as it here is, and some people may 
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think that the surprise they experience on entering 
has been prepared a little artificially and un- 
candidly. The window shapes fit the vaulting 
very well, but the external roof of the nave does 
not. On the outside the vaulting is not accused 
in any way, and the window shapes consequently 
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the eaves of the aisles are not explained unti! one 
has been within. In the chapel at Lincoln, of 
which I have shown you photographs, similar 
windows are not explained even then, but «iI is 
well at St. Anne’s, the interior of which seems 
to me of exceptional harmony and beauty. It 


Str. CoLUuMBA’s CHURCH, SCARBOROUGH 
EXTERIOR OF APs! 


appear oddly out of harmony with the general 
outline of parapet and gable. ‘The church of St. 
Anne at Royton, near Oldham (Figs. 13 and 14), on 
the other hand, though like St. Peter’s in that the 
transverse vaults between its internal buttresses 
are'masked outside by a downward continuation 
of the nave roof-slope, looks well enough outside ; 
though the windows of different heights under 


has many points of similarity with that of All 
Saints’, Uplands. 

Between the years 1902 and 1908 Moore was 
building a new nave to the Abbey Church of Hex- 
ham in Northumberland, and produced there a 
building of great dignity and suitability, which 
could not be described here without entering into 
an archeological account of the abbey remains 
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that \ ould be lengthy and inappropriate. In 1914 
he designed a cathedral for Nairobi, of which some 
part has, I believe, been realised. A number of 
other churches of his building, together with many 
restorations of older churches, may be found 
mentioned in a list compiled by me with the 
assistance of Mr. Leslie Moore and published in the 
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that men as great as Temple Moore should be 
appropriately commemorated in this room while 
the memory of them is still recent. I now 
make no apology for dropping the difference 
of words in an attempt to characterise Moore’s 
peculiarities as a church designer, feeling that 
since I wrote the passage | am about to quote I 
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Architectural Review for February, 1926. This 
list is not complete, but is as nearly so as it seemed 
humanly possible to make it at the time. In 
that and the preceding number of the Architectural 
Review may also be found an article covering very 
much the same ground as that I am trying to cover 
this evening. My only excuse for repeating in 
different words what some who hear me may 
have already read is that your Council considers 


03 


have not learnt anything that could make me wish 
to change it. 

‘““ Moore’s principal churches having now been 
enumerated, it remains to point out the most 
striking of their common characteristics. ‘Their 
external simplicity has already been commented 
upon. Sledmere is, perhaps, the richest of them 
outside, and the general appearance even of this 
is severe. Perhaps their most constant peculiarity 
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is the dignity of their aisles. Very seldom has the middle of the aisle. ‘The appearance «/ this 
Moore accepted the common formula of unim- — arrangement in perspective is extremely striking, 
portant aisles kept low beneath a clerestory. “This full development of aisles results in the 
Basingstoke is the only one of the smaller churches arcades being always the ruling element in the 
that possesses a clerestory at all; at Tooting internal design of Moore’s churches. A: Well 
and Harrogate the scale is large enough for the Hall the arcade appears comparatively low, owing 
clerestory to surmount aisles of full development. to its wide spacing and the massive oblong piers 
At Middlesbrough and Barnsley the place of | from which the arches spring, but considering 
aisles is taken by passages cut through the but- the size of the church its dimensions are prodigious, 


Fic. 12.—St. Perer’s CuurcH, BARNSLEY. Interior looking East 


tresses of the nave, these churches being of the Usually, however, Moore’s arcades seem very 
‘‘ single hall” type, not generally favoured by lofty, though he never sought the special effect 
their architect. His normal practice was to plan of exaggerated slenderness so dear to Pugin and 
broad aisles of great height, almost always divided to Bodley. Whether as simple as at Harrogate, 
into bays by transverse arches running from the _ or as rich as in the new nave at Hexham, the pier 
columns of the main arcades to the external walls. and the arch are always beautifully designed, 
At Tooting and at Leeds the aisle bays are separated especially in that particular difficulty, the junction 
by screens of two arches supporting the wall _ of the two at the capital. 

plates of a series of transept-like roofs, the arches ‘* Moore, in common with most mature designers 
being carried by slender columns standing down _ of Gothic, eschewed the open timber roof, though 
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few designers have been as consistent as he in 
using the vault form wherever possible. ‘This 
makes his defection at Sledmere the more surpris- 
ing. His vaults are sometimes real ones of stone ; 
where they are mere vault-shaped ceilings he 
followed medizval precedent in making them of 
wood. Modern opinion tends more and more to 
consider the vault aesthetically obligatory in true 
Gothic, even though the vault be a mere barrel 
made of a combustible material. At Well Hall 
such a barrel is proclaimed as carpentry by its 
treatment ; more commonly Moore, when design- 
ing a wooden vault, treated the material as an 
accident not to be allowed to influence the design 
save in so far as it allowed the omission of the 
external buttressing that a stone vault would 
have required. ‘The vault of the chapel at Pusey 


House is complex, as befits the elaborate style of 


the building; in general, Moore’s vaults were 
simple and grand. ‘Those in each transept of 
St. Wilfrid’s, Harrogate, ingenuity 
worthy of Pearson in the way a hexpartite bay is 
made to effect the transition between the design 
of the nave with its broad, and that of the choir 
with its narrow aisles. 

** Another constant 
churches is the large chapel placed behind the 
high altar. Generally this is flat-roofed with 
important windows. ‘The presence of this chapel 
causes the normal east end of his church interiors 
to exhibit an arcade of open archcs below the 
east window or windows. 

‘“‘ Other features in which Moore’s preferences 
may be noted are the passages in the thickness of 
the walls running from window to window and 
serving primarily for access to admirably placed 
heating-pipes, and his contentment with small, in- 
conspicuous towers. He does not appear ever 
to have tolerated broad, low-traceried windows, 
and where height was not available for broad 
windows of normal proportions he would group 
small windows together, a two-light window on 
either side of a separate window of three lights, 
for example. 

‘“* His use of materials was masterly, and indi- 
vidual ; the stonework of the walls at St. Wilfrid’s, 
Harrogate, has the most beautiful texture imagin- 
able, and such tooled ashlar as this, with its irregu- 
lar courses and bold joints, is constantly to be 
found in buildings of his Rubble he 
seldom chose, though at St. Anne’s, Royton, he 
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has obtained with it great picturesquen.-s of 
colour and of surface. ‘The church at Wel! Hall 
is faced externally with beautiful red brick»ork, 
that at Tooting with yellow stock  bric!work 
even more pleasing because more unatiected 
than the somewhat careful irregularity ©° the 
red. Several of his cheaper churches i: the 
north were compulsorily faced with machine- 
made stocks of the most unpleasant colour and 
texture themselves, stocks that nevertheless look 
well as used and combined with other materials 
by Moore. Round the walls of the church at 
Basingstoke there runs a dado of thin red bricks 
which constitutes the only internal use of brickwork 
by Moore which the writer of this article can 
remember. Normally, Moore’s churches were 
faced on the inside either with stone or plaster. 

“The church furniture designed by the master 
would need an article far longer than this to 
describe ; in altars, screens, pulpits, fonts and 
church plate, his fancy and skill were never at a 
loss. His colouring, both of fittings such as these 
and also of the fabric of his churches, was not 
always completely worthy of the forms to which it 
was applied. At its best it was very good indeed, 
bold and gay. At its worst, in such examples as 
the roof at Basingstoke, it was coarse.” 

In the list to which I have already referred you 
will find the names of thirty-eight new churches 
designed by Moore, of which I have only mentioned 
eighteen. You will also find recorded there forty- 
seven churches that he restored and twenty-seven 
to which he made additions. In the article that 
precedes the list I pointed out that Moore was a 
house-designer as well as a church designer and 
that I had left his domestic architecture “ for some 
other writer to describe at some future time.” | 
fear that I must repeat those words now. Good 
as most of his domestic architecture is, it cannot be 
compared in importance with the ecclesiastical 
architecture to which his life was chiefly devoted. 
I hope that Mr. Leslie Moore will some day write 
an account of it ; it is a hard subject for anyone else 
owing to the lack of public record of such work 
and the difficulties in the way of inspecting it. 
You will find among those on the walls three photo- 
graphs only of house architecture, and two of these 
represent an early work that I find it impossible to 
admire. 

There is a grim little Court House at Helmsley 
in Yorkshire of which I should very much have 
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liked to show you a picture, but I have not been 
able .» get one. The dignified hall and staircase at 
Sout Hill Park (Fig. 15) prove Moore to have been 
thoroughly at home in Georgian design, and have, 
I hove, escaped the fire at that house of which we 
read recently in the papers. The three more 
slides that I have to show you, though of a domestic 
subject, are chosen only to illustrate Moore’s 
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Nothing is certain: but it is extremely likely that 
there will soon be neither a public to demand nor 
architects capable of supplying churches like the 
churches of Temple Moore. In the heyday of 
Bodley and Micklethwaite it must have seemed 
that the Church of England had found an archi- 
tecture proper for herself, and one as little liable 
to alteration as her prayer book. Whatever change 





Fic. 15.—SovutH HiLt. PARK: THE STAIRCASE 


methods of restoration—they represent the con- 
dition into which he brought St. William’s College 
at York (Fig. 16). No praise can be too high for 
the care with which he handled this building, and 
I think it will be agreed that the building was well 
worth taking care of. 

Nothing is certain in the future development of 
English Architecture, except perhaps that the 
architects of each generation will continue as 
always to think disparagingly of the work of the 
generation immediately preceding their own. 


there might be would surely be gradual and orderly, 
as it had been in the centuries before the Refor- 
mation. Gradual and orderly change took place 
at first—English architects are only second to 
English parsons in conservatism while all goes 
well. Things, however, went badly—there was a 
big war, and a big mental stocktaking afterwards, 
during which unkind things were said about Eng- 
lish Architecture and about the Established Church. 
Architects and parsons, therefore, each deter- 
mined that they must move with the times, and 
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considering what disjointed times they were 
and are it is not very surprising that they all 
started—and continue—to move in different 
directions. 

Activity is not a bad thing, however, and if the 
next prayer book (or the next but one) is to be used 
in churches built on the model of that at Le 
Raincy (perhaps deepened and enriched by motifs 
from Sweden and Denmark) we need not neces- 
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Fic. 16—StT. WILLIAM’s COLLEGE, YORK. 


sarily count it loss. Ferro-concrete has its appro- 
priate beauties no less than stone or brick. 

The architectural language of ‘Temple Moore 
was the language of the unreformed Church of 
England, its use was an assertion of the continuance 
of that Church, though reformed and altered, 
against the counter assertion that our national 
religion was founded by Henry VIII. This, 
after all, was the chief significance of what is called 
the Gothic Revival. Nowadays Henry VIII is 
thought of more as a husband than as an Early 
Father. The assertion of the Gothic Revival need 
not be reiterated. church 
architecture is to be modernist or 


Whether our new 
rampantly 








justified until it had become the manner 
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tastefully eclectic in compliance with the pro- 
posed book of elegant extracts from many ages 
and many climes remains to be seen. It may 
for a time be an architecture of disorder, stimu- 
lating no doubt but improbably productive of 
buildings noble and secure like those that we have 
been reviewing. 

One advantage we certainly can gain from the 
coming disorder: we can cease to build our 


The Quadrangle 


churches in one style and our houses and shops 
in another. ‘This practice was inexcusable even in 
the eyes of those who inaugurated it. Pugin, Sir 
Gilbert Scott, Butterfield, Street, all preached that 
their manner of church building would not be 
of all 
other kinds of building as well. In spite of the 
Houses of Parliament, the St. Pancras Station, 
the Winchester Hospital, the New Law Courts, 
it never did. ‘The pious but practical Victorians 
refused to be Gothic except when at their prayers. 
In Paris, when the Gothic St. Clotilde and 5t. 
Eugéne failed to influence the style of the boule- 
vards, the style of the boulevards was adapted to 
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ecclesiastical uses in the churches of La Trinité 
and St. Augustin. ‘The experiment was never 
repeated. Norman Shaw’s church at Bedford 
Park, with its villa balconies and dormer windows 
was no more fruitful—Sir Edwin Lutyens’ churches 
at Hiampstead and Knebworth have had no child- 
ren: we look in vain for traceried windows in the 
gas offices of our president, or for bucrania on Sir 
Reginald Blomfield’s church at Ypres. ‘Temple 
Moore could, I think, have built most things 
successfully in the Gothic style of his hostel at 
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Leeds, but even he was forced to compromise with 
Georgian and Jacobean on secular occasions. 

Let us have no more of these inconsistencies— 
let us come away from our masquerade and re- 
appear as the sober workmen anxious to build 
everything in the most sensible way without 
predispositions or prejudices. Only thus can we 
find any compensation in the prosaic world of 
to-day for the loss of the romantic world of yester- 
day that has left to us the treasures that are the 
works of Temple Moore. 





Before reading his paper, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel said : 
One preliminary thing I want to say before I read my 
paper, becayse acknowledgments are always difficult to 
introduce and are not always attended to. It is very im- 
portant that everybody should realise the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to Mr. Leslie Moore for having provided 
allthe photographs and drawings that hang on the walls, 
and for having lent me all the slides I am showing, 
except one. Without his assistance this lecture 
could not have been given. I hope he will approve 
what I shall say, and will correct anything that I may 


say wrong. And I would point out the great interest 
there is in one little group of drawings owing to their 
date. They are very early, before ‘Temple Moore was 
anything but a water-colour draughtsman. ‘They are 
very charming drawings, and very representative in 
their thoroughness of the whole of his career. 

[ am hoping to show you typical things, very care- 
fully chosen, in the slides. These drawings and photo- 
graphs have been taken from almost every period, and 
none of them must be taken by itself as typical of the 
rest of his work. 





Discussion 
MR. H. V. LANCHESTER, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


sir GILES GILBERT SCOTT [F.] in pro- 
posing the vote of thanks said: As a pupil of 
Mr. Temple Moore, it gives me great pleasure to 
hear Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s paper. Mr. Temple 
Moore did not have an office in the ordinary sense, 
as he always worked in his private office at his 
own home in Well Walk, Hampstead. I did not 
therefore work under his immediate supervision, but 
in an office in Staple Inn, under the rule of Mr. P. B. 
Freeman, who was associated with five other architects, 
all carrying on their own practices. Mr. Freeman was 
helping Temple Moore with the working drawings 
of some of his jobs, and it was on these drawings that 
[ was employed. Temple Moore only visited Staple 
Inn periodically, so my knowledge of him was not as 
intimate and close as it might have been if the arrange- 
ment had been a normal one and I had been entirely 
under his personal supervision. Nevertheless, it was 
a very fortunate situation for me, as I not only had 
Temple Moore’s work to deal with, but was also 
surrounded by other architects all discussing their 
own problems, and it was an extraordinarily valuable 
and instructive period of pupilage. The first job I 


was engaged on consisted of the drawings of a Church 
in China, which Temple Moore was designing. 

As a man, he was extraordinarily quiet and retiring, 
and was of a rather nervous disposition. He lived 
almost a hermit’s life at Hampstead and did not enter 
into the politics of architects. He seemed to know and 
care little of what was going on in the architectural 
world generally, being entirely wrapped up in his own 
work. He was wonderfully unassuming, but had a 
tremendous passion for his work, and did it with 
remarkable rapidity. He could draw with each hand 
with equal dexterity, which of course was very useful 
when drawing a pointed arch, enabling him to put 
in one side with the right hand and the other with the 
left. He was extraordinarily fertile in invention. If he 
came across a difficulty, as in the vaulting of a transept, 
mentioned by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel (I think the 
example given was St. Wilfrid’s), he solved it in a 
direct simple way—just the solution which you would 
imagine the old medizval builders would have 
arrived at ; there was no affectation about it; nothing 
ostentatiously clever; he got over his difficulties in 
such a way that one said: ‘“*‘ Of course, that is the 
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way to do it.”” That characteristic struck me in all his 
work ; it was unaffected and direct. He had no use for 
mere prettiness, or cleverness for the sake of cleverness, 
but he was a man of great ingenuity. His churches 
are marked by simplicity and strength. He preferred 
austerity, though of course to some extent this may 
have been dictated by the question of expense. There 
is, however, one feature of his buildings which is by 
no means consistent with cheapness, and that is the 
thickness of the walls. I should have been very 
interested to see what he could have done in church- 
work since the war, when conditions have become even 
more difficult than they were in his day, on account of 
shortage of money. In these days we have to build 
walls so thinly that we find it difficult to obtain that 
strong massive character which Temple Moore got in 
his fine churches. 

Temple Moore did an extraordinarily large amount 
of work, but I myself have not actually seen a very 
large proportion of it. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel touched 
on the question of style, and it interested me to hear 
him say that we built our churches in one style and 
our houses in another, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that what he said at the beginning of his paper 
was very true, namely, that style, purely as style, does 
not matter, and that it is really only a language to 
express something deeper. It does not matter very 
much whether you build your church in one style 
and your vicarage in another; the master artist will 
always blend them. Even if they are in different styles, 
they can be beautiful and harmonious. We make a 
fetish of style, and it is a great pity, because it is only 
ameanstoanend. It is what you say that matters, not 
the language you express it in—the most beautiful 
ideas may be conveyed in Chinese, English, or any other 
language. I think Temple Moore’s work can rank with 
the finest done in the Gothic revival. 

There is one little episode I would like to relate. | 
was talking to my mother the other day about Temple 
Moore, and she said she remembered when he first 
came to our house. My father said to her: “ I wish 
you would make some excuse and come into the room 
when he is here; I have to see this young man, and 
I am rather a bad hand at judging people, but you are 
very quick at these things—come in, and then you 
can tell me what you think of him.” She made an 
excuse and went into the room while Temple Moore 
was being interviewed, and took the opportunity of 
looking at him and summing him up. Afterwards she 
said to my father: “ He is all right; you are quite 
safe—take him.”’ If she had said: ‘“‘ No, I do not 
like the look of him,’ I wonder what would have 
become not only of ‘Temple Moore, but of me. 

Mr. SYDNEY KITSON [F.] in seconding the vote 


1g 
of thanks, said: Among’the manifold useful functions 
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of the Institute, one of its most valuable was | ing 
performed to-night—-in the payment of a reasoned and 
critical eulogy to the memory of a lately dece.sed 
English architect of outstanding merit. It is the ‘ind 
of praise that Temple Moore would have valued r:ore 
highly than any honour which could be bestowed upon 
him. 

Among the sayings of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, 
nothing pleased me more than his statement that 
Temple Moore spoke Gothic with a strong Yorkshire 
accent. For more than a hundred years some magic 
quality which Yorkshire Gothic possesses has attracted 
artists. Turner, Girtin, and Cotman as very young men 
went to Yorkshire, absorbed that magic and distilled it 
into water-colour drawings, which were in advance of 
anything that had been done before. Many years later 
Temple Moore also absorbed that magic and translated 
it into buildings of his own. The secret of the unusual 
beauty of Yorkshire Gothic lies in its austerity, in 
accordance with the definite rule of the builders of the 
Cistercian abbeys: In this Institute, many years ago, 
Mr. John Bilson read an illuminating paper on the 
beginnings of Gothic, illustrated largely from the work 
at the Yorkshire Cistercian abbeys of Byland and 
Roche; and I cannot help thinking, on looking at 
Temple Moore’s work, how much he was influenced by 
that Cistercian determination to develop Gothic on 
entirely rational and constructional lines. This work, 
as Sir Giles Scott said, is so simple that it seems 
inevitable ; and that, of course, is the hall mark of 
genius. St. William’s College was a great triumph of 
reconstruction work. It was a medieval building, 
where the canons of York Minster lived, and after the 
Reformation it fell into disrepair. When Charles | 
came to live at York on the eve of the Civil War he 
started a printing press at St. William’s College for 
propaganda purposes, and many Jacobean alterations 
were carried out. In the 18th century the place 
was divided up into tenements, which entailed further 
alterations. Temple Moore did not sweep these 
accretions away; he left the 18th century sash 
windows and harmonised the whole most happily. 

Sometimes when people in Oxford deprecate the 
Gothic revival in its place of origin, and point to the 
Museum, to Keble College, and the villas of North 
Oxford, I take them to St. Giles’s and show them the 
north-east corner of Pusey House Chapel. The angle 
of that building seems to me to epitomise in a very 
beautiful way the whole life-work of Temple Moore. 

Mr. WILLIAM LUCAS [/.]: I have endeavoured 
to keep a folio of Temple Moore’s work, begun many 
years ago, and it seems to me that the military vein of 
ancestry has had a good deal to do with Temple Moore, 
his father having been a major-general, I think. We 
also find something of that vein in one whose work I 
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have not been able to trace much, namely, Anthony 
Salvin. {ct seems to me that in Temple Moore and 
in Sir Giles Gilbert Scott’s father, whose work at 
St. Agnes’s, Kennington, appealed to me particularlyon 
reaching England after an interval of many years, there 
js something that the younger members of our pro- 
fession would do well to study. They should study 
anything they can of Salvin, of Temple Moore, and 
of Scott. | think a pilgrimage ought to be paid annually 
by the younger men to St. Agnes’s, Kennington. 

‘Prof. BERESFORD PITE [F.]: The work of Temple 
Moore is rather distressing to some of us, because we 
cannot imagine what is to come after. It seems as if he 
summed up and completed the theory of the Gothic 
revival which, as Mr. Goodhart-Rendel pointed out, 
reverted, in the case of George Gilbert Scott, junr., 
from an eclecticism which was an effort to make the 
style universal and applicable to all purposes, including 
the sash windows of the Law Courts and St. Pancras 
Station, to a purely medizval point of view. Instead 
of making a move into a new world, such as Butterfield, 
Waterhouse, and Gilbert Scott had anticipated, the 
ideal of the Gothic revival retreated back five centuries 
into the Middle Ages, and became content with the 
perfection of the late 14th century as an ideal for our 
own times. That this movement had extraordinary 
power, is mainly the work of George Gilbert Scott. 
The whole of the school of Bodley followed in his 
train, and it seems to me that Temple Moore’s work 
is the last example of that phase. But it is well to look 
at it without entertaining any disparaging estimate of 
the great school which produced Temple Moore, and 
which enabled us at the time when St. Agnes’s, 
Kennington, was built, just 50 years ago, to revert to the 
Middle Ages—the work of Pugin, stimulated by an 
extraordinary enthusiasm which we can scarcely 
understand, but which was sufficient to produce the 
Houses of Parliament, the influence that Sir Gilbert 
Scott exercised over the Church of England, an 
influence which was not merely architectural, but 
succeeded in raising the enthusiasm of the clergy and 
of the public to contribute enormous sums of money 
for the preservation and the restoration of the cathe- 
drals, 

I must confess to feeling as warmly to-day as I did 
many years ago about the work of Butterfield; stimulat- 
ing and viciously original and powerful; determined 
that Gothic must reign, with its extraordinary origin- 
ality and outlook ; an ideal which is entirely apart from 
Temple Moore’s ideal of the 14th century. Side by 
side we have the work of Street, a work which only a 
shallow critic will depreciate. ‘The power, the vigour, 
the freshness, the scholarship, and the knowledge of 
Street’s churches must not be forgotten. 

Then we have Pearson. And if I may venture to 
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offer advice to the younger members who are supposed 
to be present, I would say pay a pilgrimage once in 
your life—you need not do it every year—to the seven 
churches which Pearson built in London, beginning 
with Holy Trinity, Bessborough Gardens, in the purest 
style of the Late Decorated. ‘Then cross over the river 
to St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, and find the first breath of the 
continental freshness there; then go to St. John’s, Red 
Lion Square ; then to St. Augustine’s, Kilburn; then to 
St. Michael’s, Croydon, to St. John the Evangelist, 
Norwood,and, finally, to the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
Maida Vale. You will then begin to understand what 
the Gothic revival meant to studious artists, and you 
will see the ground which had been trodden before 
Temple Moore comes on to the platform with his 
purely mediaeval view. ‘The great men who preceded 
him had the idea that the Gothic would be a living 
style for all purposes. 

The later view is an extraordinary skilful, vigorous 
reproduction of the finest work of the Middle Ages. 
When we look at the work of Temple Moore, we cannot 
get away from the glamour of the Middle Ages ; those 
thick walls, absurdities in modern brick and cement, 
waste of money, a concession to artistic effect, incon- 
ceivable only as works of art. But there they are, 
and on them he depends. ‘The fantastic originality of 
his plans, which always justify themselves, is another 
very interesting feature in this work. It is many 
years since I saw a delightful church he built at Lake, 
in the Isle of Wight, a double nave with intermediate 
pier coming down opposite the chancel arch, a small 
building, but amazingly bold and successful; and 
one of his last churches, the Church of St. James, 
Clacton-on-Sea, an amazing work of art, having the 
dignity which Mr. Kitson would claim for a Yorkshire 
abbey. But the Cistercians did not build all the 
abbeys in Yorkshire, and I do not see Cistercian stern- 
ness in Temple Moore’s work. St. James’s, Clacton, 
is an extraordinary original scheme ; having very few 
mouldings, brick and plaster are relied on for contrast, 
and the church has the scale of a triforium and arcade 
with a clerestory. 

We are presented with the work of a genius who 
reproduced the Middle Ages in our own day, and we 
honour him as such. But where does he leave us ? 
With what influence? It is refreshing to hear Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel water his concrete until it is reduced 
to weakness. What are we todo? I confess to some 
sort of pessimism as to the present position of church 
architecture, simply from the absence of ideals. ‘The 
day of medizvalism has gone. One would feel un- 
happy with any further reflection of that which is 
past, or any attempt to recreate the churches of Chris- 
topher Wren to-day. The student may ask himself 
where are his ideals to be found for dealing with 
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monumental and sacred buildings It is a very diffi- 
cult question to answer, but it was not so difficult 
in a generation which was fed with the enthusiastic 
teaching of the great masters of the Gothic revival, 
to whom we look back and see work which we must 
humbly admire, but to whom there do not appear to 
be any real successors. 

Mr. H. P. BURKE DOWNING [F.]: I have 
always had the greatest admiration for Temple Moore’s 
work, for its true inspiration and sincere expression of 
Gothic. Besides the qualities of rare simplicity, 
strength and austerity his churches have a very real 
devotional feeling, and are strongly marked by his 
own personality. They embody in full degree the 
spirit of their author, and are very characteristic of the 
temperament and ways which Sir Giles Scott tells us 
were his. 

It is clear that Temple Moore must have received, 
as he gave great enjoyment and happiness from his 
work. 

Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON [F.]: I-did not 
know Mr. Temple Moore much, though I sometimes 
met him at the Incorporated Church Building Society 2 
but I would like to say a word as to the charm of his 
personality. I am sure all who had the privilege of 
knowing him will agree in my estimate as to that. 

I would also say that in looking at his plans and 
drawings one is struck by the “ with which 
he tackled his problems. His plans are very ingenious, 
but one of the evidences of the quality which I am 
trying to point out to you is the extreme sketchiness 
of his drawings. He would produce a set of plans for 
a church, and there was not a superfluous line in them ; 
they looked to me as if they might have been made in 
half-an-hour ; yet on those pieces of paper you could 
see every detail and read his intention in a very marked 
. I do not think I have seen anybody’s draw- 
‘ shorthanded 


slickness ”’ 


manner. 
ings quite so intelligently 
Mr. Temple Moore were. 

Another thing I wanted to say is this. I think three 
people, perhaps four, got up this evening and abused 
St. Pancras Station. ‘That station was not built by 
Temple Moore, and I venture to rise and say that St. 
Pancras Station is one in which you can find your way 
easily ; it is beautifully light, the trains go out punc- 
tually, and there are very good refreshment rooms. 
So I do not think that the architects who designed St. 
Pancras Station were so very far wrong as some of us 
in these later days are apt to think. 

There is, I think, one weak point in much of the 
work which is being done now, and that is that our 
buildings seem to get shabby as they become older ; 
when they lose their freshness they seem to lose also 
a good deal of their charm. These churches with 
great broad surfaces of white plaster look very nice 
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when they are new, but when the plaster egins to 
crack and the whitewash rubs off and every: hing gets 
a little dingy, the general effect is one of shabbiness. 
Last week | was in All Saints’, Margaret Street, and it 


struck me when I was in there that it was a building 
which improved with age, and I think many of the 
buildings of that period, the ’60’s and the ’7o0’s, do 


improve with age. I think it is a danger we run noy 
that we are too anxious to produce an immediate 
etfect, and we do not always think of the future. Far 
be it from me to criticise a master of the art and practice 
of architecture; I would pay him the sincerest form of 
flattery by trying to imitate his work. But one cannot 
help feeling aware that the architects of a previous 
generation were on more truly sound lines than some 
of us are at the present day. 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.]: It is an interesting 
point which Sir Charles Nicholson has just raised, and 
it is relevant to the present subject, because Mr. Temple 
Moore’s work has come to the stage at which nearly all 
work looks shabby. I think that the depreciation 
of the work of men of 30 or 40 years ago, which 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel spoke of as an invariable cycle in 
architectural criticism, is largely due to their having 
reached that stage. Probably in medizval times 
exactly the same thing happened; they built their 
churches with great spaces of plaster, and after 30 
or 40 years they looked shabby. Every building 
goes through it, and it requires 150 years or so before 
it gets the effect of time upon it. When it is new it is 
clean, precise, and attractive, when it is old it has a 
time-worn look which rather specially appeals to 
English sentiment, and we accept it from that point of 
view. But there always comes an intermediate stage 
at which it looks shabby. That is the reason, I think, 
why buildings 40 years old are usually looked down 
upon, and the best way to avoid that is to keep them 
in constant good repair. 

Mr. LESLIE MOORE [F.]: I had the good fortune 
of knowing Temple Moore well, and of working with 
him. I think, as Mr. Burke Downing has just said, 
to me, Temple Moore’s churches are all devotional. 
It is one of their great points—when entering a church 
of Temple Moore’s, it almost makes you kneel. 5t. 
Wilfrid’s, Harrogate, is probably his finest work- 
I think he thought so himself towards the end of his 
life, though St. Peter’s, Barnsley, he regarded as a ver\ 
good example. His left-handedness in drawing was 
quite remarkable; to see him draw with his two 
hands, holding the rubber in his mouth, was most 
interesting. His detail drawings were exceptionally 
accurate, He was very quick in his work, and he had 
the faculty of being able to dictate letters while he was 
working at full pressure. He always worked unt! 
11 o’clock at night, dictating letters which Mrs. Moore 
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wrote, an specifications, too. He never wrote letters 
himself; 1.0 one could read them if he did. He had 
very few architectural books. I do not remember 
seeing him read any book, except one, and that was, 
Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary of Architecture, which 
he was very fond of. His hobby was sketching, and 


his sketches were always clear, and fully dimensioned. 
He had a remarkable memory for dimensions ;_pro- 
portion came to him quite naturally, so, too, con- 


struction. 


Mr. A. 8. G. BUTLER [F.]: There are moments 
when one recalls what induced one to become an 
architect. I remember at school, looking, when I had 
the chance, at the Architectural Review, and enjoying, 
more than anything, the illustrations of the works of 
Mr. Temple Moore which were then being completed, 
and ever since then I have found in him an inspiration 
anda guide. I have had the good fortune to do half-a 
dozen small churches since the War, and I have had 
the problem of thinness of walls for the sake of cheap- 
ness to cope with. One can never bring off now the 
thickness and the massive effect which Moore achieved. 
But some of what may be called his “ tricks,’’ in the 
difficult parts of the building, to know where the chancel 
arch shows in the nave, what to do where the roof 
inside comes down to the top of the well, what to do 
with the roof truss when the ceiling shows above it— 
all this admirable detail work I have never failed to 
draw inspiration from. 

Mr. F. L. JACKMAN [4.]: In the tributes to 
Temple Moore, hardly enough has been said of his 
restorations. A little while ago I was in Lincolnshire, 
cycling around, looking at churches, and I found that 
many of the churches seemed to have been restored, 
and restored remarkably well. I usually get on speak- 
ing terms with the vicars, and make enquiries, and I 
found that in practically every case the restoration had 
been carried out by Temple Moore, or was started by 
him, and was being continued by Mr. Leslie Moore. 
These restorations are the finest examples I have ever 
seen. And, as you know, the churches of this district 
are such that if there is any county in which we should 
be grateful for sympathetic restorations, it is Lincoln- 
shire, 

In adding my appreciation of Temple Moore to 
that which has already beén expressed, I would like to 
say that I consider we owe him as much gratitude for 
this work as for the new churches which he built in 
other parts of the country. 


Mr. MACALISTER read the following letter from 
the President :— 


“My Dear MacA ister,—Will you be so good 
as to convey to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel and the general 
body my regret at being unable to be present on 
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Monday evening, and so losing the opportunity of 
expressing my sincere admiration for the work of 
Temple Moore. 

‘“‘] think it would be no exaggeration to say that 
there has been no architect in our own day who had a 
greater knowledge of those traditions which go to the 
making of fine architecture and combining with it that 
freshness of thought, which makes his and all modern 
work having these qualities, so intensely interesting.— 
Yours sincerely, 

, WALTER TAPPER.” 

Major H.C. CORLETTE [F.]: One thing I under- 
stood the reader of the paper to say was that Temple 
Moore seldom used plain brick work showing in the 
interior of his churches. And in the course of his remarks 
he referred to All Saints’, Peterborough, as a church 
done by him while he was still acting for George Gilbert 
Scott the younger. Perhaps that is why he does not 
speak of it as one of his churches treated with a brick 
interior. But it has an interesting brick interior. It 
is a building well worth seeing. I remember, many 
years ago, seeing at Albi, in France, an admirable brick 
structure in the great cathedral church there. The 
decoration of parts of the interior had been painted 
straight on to the brick, so that the lines of the brick 
jointing showed through the painting, but it did 
not destroy the decorative effect of the wonderful 
colouring. 

Mr. Goodhart-Rendel spoke of roofs and vaults. 
He appeared to me to suggest that a church was not 
sufficiently a church, or at all events not very Gothic, 
unless it was vaulted. To me it seems that a roof of 
a church is Gothic enough if it is in wood and we show 
the true structure and the decorative work which can 
be put into it. We have only to think of the wonderful 
roofs of Norfolk to realise this. But why should we 
think of buildings as being Gothic on medizval lines 
at all? These Gothic men, so far as I understand 
what they were doing, simply took the facts of the 
subject they had in front of them in the way of materials 
and structure, and handled them with common sense, 
without thinking of idealism so much as trying to get 
fine work in whatever they did, whether it was large or 
small. 

The CHAIRMAN: Reference has been made to 
the rather liberal use which Temple Moore made of 
thick walls. But what struck me when I was looking 
at the photographs and drawings was the extraordinary 
effect he got with an economy of wall material ; there 
was a certain richness and depth, but if you 
analyse the amount of material that he put into his 
walls—which it is true was more than you could 
‘just do with ”—you will find it was less than many 
might have used to get the same strength and vigour 
of effect. 
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The Chairman then put the vote of thanks, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL (in reply): I admit 
freely that I fully agree, in theory, with what Professor 
Pite has said. I consider that the movement inaugur- 
ated by Sir Giles Scott’s father was definite retro- 
gression from the point of view of the Gothic Renais- 
sance. In style it shrank from the candid modernism 
of the work of a generation earlier. But I agree with 
Sir Giles that style matters very little; what does 
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matter is what a man does within the limits 

himself. ‘Temple Moore did not run away f1 

but he had an archeological turn. I would : 
with Butterfield’s box of bricks than with 
myself. But Moore did astonishing things 
and never seems to have been hampere 
restriction that appeared artificial. It does 


to me to matter what your hypotheses ar 
do not cramp you unduly, and you keep loc 


them. 
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Correspondence 


CHINESE PAGODAS. 
5, Cannon Place, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir.—!o not the many roofs of pagodas arise from the 
need of protecting mud-brick towers from the wear of 
running rain? Frequent bamboo roofs projecting, 
shelter the walls, and shoot away any rain that reaches the 
wall from running down farther. Anyone who has lived 
ina mud-brick house in a storm knows how easily running 
water cuts it through.—Yours faithfully, 

FLINDERS PETRIE [Hon. A.]. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—In your current issue by way of reply to a 
correspondent writing with regard to his recent article 
on this subject, Mr. Arnold Silcock asserts that lofty 
timber built pagodas have tall columns (usually cut 
from the Persen Nanmu) “ used to support the storeys 
of varving height.” Is this quite correct? Perhaps 
instances might be quoted in confirmation, but I well 
remember (some time in the seventies) hearing a paper 
read by an expert before the Architectural Association at 
Conduit Street on the subject of Chinese Art and Archi- 
tecture. ‘The lecturer explained that such posts invariably 
found in pagodas of this type were not employed to carry 
the framings and several floors of these towers, but were 
set free of the ground and the posts hung pendulum 
fashion in order that during earthquake disturbances they 
might correct the poise by bringing the structure back into 
the vertical. ‘To allow of these diversions the native car- 
penters avoided rigid joints and pins, using instead an 
interlocking free play construction to accommodate re- 
curring earth shocks so common in China, hence this 
traditional method of preserving the equilibrium.—Yours 
faithfully, Maurice B. Apams [F.]. 

LESSER KNOWN ARCHITECTS. 
7, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
18 May 1928. 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

5ir.—It is frequently asked, in the professional Press 
and elsewhere why the prospective house-owner so often 
goes to the speculative builder rather than to an architect. 
There are, perhaps, several reasons, but one is that, so 
very often, the possible client does not know an architect 
or even how to set about finding one. He may, of course, 
resort to a directory, but, if it occurs to him to do so, he is 
confronted by a bewildering array of names which convey 
nothing to him. He will probably recognise a few of the 
leaders of the profession, but he will be chary of taking 
his modest requirements to somebody associated in his 
mind with vast public buildings of the monumental 
order. The result is that, led away by the attractive 
advertisements of the speculating builder, he buys one of 
their houses, which may, with luck, more or less suit him. 

Would it not be possible to help the man-in-the-street 
and, at the same time, the lesser-known architect, by 
keeping, at the R.I.B.A. and at the headquarters of the 
Allied Societies, lists of architects in each district who 
are prepared to accept minor commissions ? The exist- 
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ence of these lists would be made known to the public by 
announcements in the general Press—this, surely, would 
not be a breach of professional etiquette ?—and the 
enquirer might either be given the name of the next 
architect on the list, on the principle of the cab-rank, or, 
with each architect’s name there might be filed photo- 
graphs of executed work and so on, so that the enquirer 
could choose the architect whose work appeals to him. 

The cost of maintaining these lists, with the clerical 
work involved, would be defrayed by making a small 
charge to each architect obtaining work in this way, 
perhaps on a percentage basis. 

It might be objected that such lists would be unwieldy, 
as containing most of the names in the R.I.B.A. Kalender, 
but I do not think so. The scheme would not appeal to 
the big men of the profession, who would not want to be 
bothered with small commissions, but rather to the young 
architect, struggling to build up a practice and with no 
means of making his name known. 

To sum up, by means of a scheme of this sort, the 
public benefits by getting proper architectural advice 
and assistance ; the comparatively obscure architect gets 
a chance of more work; and the profession is brought 
into more direct contact with the general public.—Yours 
faithfully, RonaLD TopnHam [A.]. 


LICENTIATES AND THE R.I.B.A. 
15 May 1928. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—I have been looking at the attendance 
records of General Meetings and I have been struck by 
the very small numbers of Licentiates whose names 
appear in the book. 

I find from the Kalendar that there are many more 
Licentiates than Fellows and nearly as many Licentiates as 
Associates, yet I see on 
April 23rd 22 Fellows, 20 Associates, 

», 2nd 20 8 
March 19th II 6 

e 5th 19 22 
February 20th 13 10 

» 6th 15 ‘ 8 
January 25th 47 Il 

‘i 23rd 18 : 

‘. gth 24 34 


2 


Licentiates. 


. 


” 


wear H NNN O 


189 13 24 

At the 9 General Meetings of the last four months there 
have been 24 attendances by Licentiates! It is quite 
clear from these figures that Licentiates, for some reason 
or other, are not attending the meetings of the Royal 
Institute in proportion to their numbers. 

I do not believe that the reason is that they are less 
interested in the welfare of the profession, in the subjects 
that are discussed, or in the lectures that are read, than are 
the members of the other two classes. 

I can only think that though four years have elapsed 
since fundamental changes were made in the status of 
the Licentiate class there is still lingering in the minds of 
many a feeling which may have been justified four years 
ago. ‘They are now full, corporate members of the 
R.1.B.A. in every sense of the word; they have full and 
equal voting powers, they have their representatives on 
the Council and on all the elected Committees. Any 
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feeling which they may have had in the past that they 
belonged to a class which had an inferior status is quite 
unjustified now. 

The object of this letter is to appeal to the Licentiate 
Members of the R.I.B.A., whom I have the honour to 
represent on the Council, to come forward and take a more 
active interest in its affairs, and to show that they appre- 
ciate the character of the changes which were made at the 
suggestion of their representatives some four years ago. 
Faithfully yours, P. Hopkins [L.j. 





PRESENTATION OF HONORARY DEGREES TO 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CRAWFORD 

AND BALCARRES AND SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, 

R.A.. BY THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
FRIDAY, 11 MAY 1928. 

In presenting LorD CRAWFoRD to the Chancellor, 
Lord Derby, Professor Campagnac, as Public Orator of 
the University, said :— 

My Lorp AND CHANCELLOR,—Between the Victcria 
University of Manchester and our own there is an old 
alliance : we are neighbours and friends : if we are rivals 
we are also partners in the service of learning and in devo- 
tion to those arts and sciences which are at once our 
heritage from the past and our hope for the future. In 
admitting and welcoming to our society the Chancellor 
of the University of Manchester we proclaim and desire 
to strengthen that alliance. 

Yet it is not in that capacity alone that the EARL OF 
CRAWFORD deserves such tribute as we can pay him. He 
has filled many high offices in this country with dignity 
and distinction : he has brought to the conduct of public 
affairs the temper of the scholar and the artist, and has 
proved that a man of letters and a lover of beauty may still 
have those qualities which are ca!led practical. Drawing 
his inspiration from many sources and not the least from 
Italy, he has directed his disciplined taste and lent his 
strong advocacy to preserving what nature and human 
effort have produced of fair and lovely in this country. 
Especially the noble buildings, alas ! not quite imperish- 
able, which record our history have in him a staunch 
defender : when dangers have threatened he has ever been 
both connoisseur and combatant, and lately in keeping a 
bridge has saved an example of peaceful art and a memo- 
rial of triumphant arms. We may justly call him an orna- 
ment of his country, a patron of all generous studies, dear 
guardian of the Muses. 

In the name of the Senate and of the Council I present to 
vou Davip ALEXANDER EDWARD LINDSAY, EARL OF CRAW- 
FORD AND Baccarres, P.C., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.RI.B.A., Chancellor of the University of Manchester, for 
the degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa, of this 
University. 

In presenting Sir EDWIN LUTYENS, Professor Campagnac 
said :— 

My Lorp anp CHANCELLOR,—The art of which SIR 
EpDwIN LUTYENs is a consummate master has always been 
cherished in our University, for we have known that the 
fashion of a man’s house is an emblem and a measure of 
his belief in the power of beauty to ennoble the uses of 
daily life. 

The Englishman’s house is his castle, because it is his 
home. When he set himself to make English homes, Sir 
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EDWIN LuTYENs undertook a task which as he fulfilled it 
endeared him to a home-loving people, ready indeed to 
travel over the wide world, but ever mindful of the place 
from which they came, ever glad to return to it. 

It was because he so well understood the temper of this 
country that his work, domestic at first in its scope and 
always in its nature, has grown to meet the demands made 
upon him by a people proud of their home, but conscious 
also of a national life and an imperial destiny. In no 
quarter of the world has that destiny led them more surely 
than in India ; in India Sir EpwIn LUTYENs has long been 
engaged, and at each stage with marvellous success, in 
planning a new Capital city and making within it a new 
Government House, interpreting East to West, and West 
to East. 

It was to him that Englishmen turned when they wanted 
at the heart of their Empire and their country a memorial 
of the men who had fought and died for home. They were 
justified in their confidence, for he showed, in the Ceno- 
taph, that he could, by the generous restraint of art, give 
to deep passion a permanent reality, and hallow the 
thoroughfare of the living by building in it a home for the 
spirits of men whose journeying is done. 

In the name of the Senate and of the Council I present 
to you Sir Epw1IN LANDSEER LUTYENS, R.A., F-.S.A., 
F.RJI.B.A., for the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris 
causa, of this University. 


EXHIBITION OF MR. SELWYN IMAGE’S 
DRAWINGS. 

The varying methods by which Mr. Selwyn Image 
has expressed himself in a long life of work in the Arts 
cover a wide range, and he is known as stained-glass 
artist, designer of abstract pattern, poet of no mean 
quality, and one of the brilliant band of essayists and 
critics of the ’80’s and ’go’s, and, not least, as Slade Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. It is pleasant to-day to come across 
him, in his Exhibition at the Fine Art Society in Bond 
Street, revealing to the public a faculty long recognised 
by a not very large circle, and now displayed by an 
interesting series of his drawings in water-colour and chalk. 

To turn into the Gallery in which the work of Mr. 
Image is shown is to appreciate the same kind of relief 
as that with which one exchanges the blare and dissonance 
of the saxophone and the ukelele for the restrained in- 
timacy of the spinet or the harpsichord. The pleasant 
reminiscence of the work of the school of English water- 
colour artists of the end of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the next is an impression created by 
Mr. Image’s approach to his subject rather than by his 
method and technique. For while the general sentiment 
of his work recalls that of such masters, his actual manner 
of execution is, to a great extent, his own. His favourite 
medium is water-colour for form and mass, helped by a 
slight use of crayon, which is, at times, further used for 
definition of outline, as is the pen-line in ‘‘ The Startled 
Rabbit”? (No. 5). An effective drawing is ‘‘ The Old 
Willow Trunk ” (No. 9), with its touch of emphasising 
pastel. ‘‘ A Shallow Forest Pool’? (No. 13) and “At 
Shut of Eve ”’ (No. 7) are two pleasing sketches, and with 
his flower studies—especially the bright and gay little 
No. 4—bring to us an appreciation of the artist’s vivid 
love of Nature. C. Harrison TOWNSEND [F.]. 
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FRANCO-BRITISH UNION OF ARCHITECTS 


Franco-British Union of Architects 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


By Lieut.-CoL. H. P. L. Cart 


The activities of the Franco-British Union really 
appear to be getting known not only to F.B.U.A. members 
but to those whom we should like to see as members. 

May | preface my brief account of this year’s 
“ outing ’’ by a few words about the rules with regard 
to membership. The qualifications required are that 
the candidate ‘‘ shall be a properly qualified architect, 
who is possessed of the full civil and political citizen- 
ship of his native country.”’ British candidates must be 
proposed and seconded by two members of the French 
Section having personal knowledge of the candidate. 
In cases where this is not feasible, the candidate may be 
proposed by the Committee of the French Section on 
the recommendation of the Bureau or the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the British Committee ; the names of all candidates 
for election must be submitted confidentially to the 
president of the society of which he is a member before 
the candidate is accepted. 

There is no entrance fee or annual subscription, 
as the Union is supported by grants made by the two 
parent societies, the R.I.B.A. and the Société des Archi- 
tectes Diplémés. 

I hope these few words of explanation may be sufficient 
to dispel the impression that the Union is a sort of close 
corporation, limited to those who have achieved some 
eminence in the profession ; in actual fact, the youngest 
Associate is just as welcome as the Royal Academician 
or the Membre de I’Institut, and is accepted as a brother 
architect by his fellow-members. 

This year our meeting at Winchester was voted by 
those who took part in it to be wholly enjoyable, with, 
perhaps, the one exception, that some of us did not enjoy 
the particular brand of ‘‘ summer ”’ weather, which in- 
cluded every known variety, with the exception of snow. 

Our programme for the first day was “‘ Winchester,” 
where visits were made to the College, under the guidance 
of Alderman J. S. Furley, himself an old Scholar; the 
Housing Scheme at Stanmore, where we were shown round 
byMr.Curtis Green, A.R.A., the architect,and Mr.Thomas 
Holt (Town Clerk), then on to St. Cross, where we were 
taken over the Church and Hospital by the Master. 

Members and guests were next entertained to luncheon 
by His Worship the Mayor and Mrs. Webb-Manley 
at his official residence, ‘‘ Abbey House.”’ 

Later in the afternoon a visit was paid to the Cathedral, 
where we had hoped to have the pleasure of meeting 
the Dean, but owing to Dr. Hutton’s indisposition, 
we were met by the Sub-Dean, who very kindly showed 
us the beauties of this fine example of medieval archi- 
tecture, which tempted many of our French friends to 
linger in admiration. 

At dinner, and afterwards, members discussed various 
topics in that informal way which is the characteristic 
feature of our meetings and one of its most useful 
functions. 

Next day, in the morning, we had meetings ; first that 
of the Bureau, followed later by the annual general 
meeting, at which the following members were present : 


DE LAFONTAINE, O.B.E., T.D. [A.]. 


M. Legros (President), Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
(Past-President), M@. Louvet (Past-President), Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, A.R.A. (Vice-President), Messrs. Letrosne 
(President S.A.D.G.), H. P. Cart de Lafontaine (Sec- 
retary-General), Arthur Davis (Hon. Secretary British 
Committee), Bérard, Bradshaw, H. M. Fletcher, Expert, 
Guiard, H. V. Lanchester, Lisch, Maigrot, E. B. Maufe, 
A. N. Prentice, Remaury, Schneider (Hon. Secretary 
French Committee), and E. P. Warren. 

After the usual formal business had been disposed 
of, the President referred to the loss the Union had 
suffered since their last meeting by the death of Monsieur 
Jules Godefroy, one of their founders, a distinguished 
architect and a keen supporter of the policy of the 
Entente of Architects. The Union had also lost good 
friends in the late Mr. W. Woodward, Mr. W. E. Willink, 
and M. Saint-Marie Perrin. 

A discussion took place on the subject of international 
and other competitions, and it was resolved that the 
Secretary-General should propose at the next meeting 
of the Comité Permanent International des Architectes, 
which is to be held in Paris in June next, that the 
Competitions Committee of the C.P.I.A. should endeavour 
to establish permanent relations with the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, in order that the regulations 
with regard to international competitions should be 
followed in any future international competitions. The 
possibility of a uniform standard of professional practice 
in France and England with regard to architectural 
competitions was also discussed, and our French col- 
leagues asked that a copy of the R.I.B.A. regulations 
should be sent them with a view to this end. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber as President, and Monsieur Letrosne as Vice- 
President 1928-1929. ‘This was followed by the election 
of M. G. Gromort (proposed by Mr. H. M. Fletcher, 
and seconded by Mr. H. C. Bradshaw), Mr. G. G. 
Wornum, proposed by the French Committee, and 
Monsieur Ravazé, proposed by the British Committee. 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Union 
should take place in France at one of the following places : 
Strasbourg, Reims, or Caen, the final choice and arrange- 
ments being left in the hands of the Bureau. 

In the afternoon we visited Southampton Docks 
in a steam launch kindly provided by the Southern 
Railway Co., under the guidance of Major Biddle 
(Assistant Marine Manager), and Mr. Burrow, of the 
Southern Railway Co. Our trip concluded with a 
visit to the R.M.S. ‘ Aquitania,” where we were 
received by Mr. Cotterell and entertained to tea by the 
Cunard Co. Our Honorary Secretary, Arthur Davis, took 
us over the ship and explained the problems in design 
and fittings which he had to solve as architect. 

On Saturday a whole-day excursion took us through 
some delightful country to Amesbury and Stonehenge, 
then on to Salisbury and Romsey, where the Abbey 
proved to be one of the most interesting items on our 
programme. 
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Charing Cross Bridge Scheme 


ENGINEERS’ REPORT 


The report of the engineers on the execution and cost of 


the scheme recommended by the Royal Commission on Cross- 
River Traffic in London, in their Report of 30 November 1926, 
has now been published (9g May) by H.M. Stationery Office 
(price 6d.). The engineers were Messrs. Mott, Hay and 
Anderson and Sir George W. Humphreys, who reported on 
the instructions of the Director-General of Roads, and the 
report and full estimates of the cost include the bridge and its 
approaches, including alterations to the Southern Railway 
Company’s lines, and the purchase of property, and showing 
the amount of compensation for which, in their view, the 
company might be able to sustain a claim under arbitration 
proceedings. 

The scheme recommended by the Royal Commission for a 
bridge at Charing Cross is summarised as follows : 

(1) A double-decked steel bridge, with not more than five 
arches over the river, providing for six railway tracks on the 
lower, or present level, with a 60 feet roadway and two foot- 
ways of 15 feet each above, should be built immediately 
alongside the present railway bridge on its down-stream side, 
and that a new Charing Cross Station should be simultaneously 
constructed on a site to be acquired which is bounded on the 
east by Buckingham Street. As soon as these become ready 
for use, the railway tracks would be switched over to them, 
and the old bridge and station demolished, leaving the site 
of the latter free for the erection of a new hotel or any other 
development that might be desired. 

(2) The roadway on the northern side of the bridge should 
cross over the Strand with a headroom of about 18 feet and, 
passing behind St. Martin’s Church, reach the ground level 
in the vicinity of the Cavell Statue. 

(3) The roadway on the southern side should pass by 
Waterloo Station, at platform level and opposite the main 
entrance. ‘The new roadway from the bridge, on this side, 
would be built, in part, on the present railway viaduct (a new 
viaduct being simultaneously provided to maintain the railway 
connection with Waterloo Junction Station). 

(4) At Waterloo Station the new road would branch, by 
two inclined ways, 75 feet wide, down the centres of Oakley 
Street and Webber Street respectively (both of which would 
have to be widened to 150 feet), and would thus connect at 
two points with the proposed circular road designed to by-pass 
St. George’s Circus and the Elephant and Castle. 

The report to the Minister of Transport says : 

After a close and detailed investigation we are of opinion 
that there are no insuperable engineering problems involved 
in the scheme as outlined in the Royal Commission’s recom- 
mendations. ‘There would be serious constructional difficul- 
ties on the north side of the river owing to the existence of 
the Metropolitan District Railway and the Tube railways and 
stations at Charing Cross Underground Station, and under 
Villiers Street; but after considering various methods of 
construction we are of opinion that these difficulties could be 
overcome without undue risk to the various railway and other 
interests concerned. 

If it is definitely decided that Charing Cross Station is to 
be retained on the north side of the Thames for all time, and 
if the double-decked bridge will admit of «xsthetic treatment 
in a manner worthy of so exceptional a site, the scheme out- 
lined by the Royal Commission does present in principle a 
solution of the problem. There are, however, certain im- 
portant features in the scheme so presented which do not 
appear to us to be satisfactory and should, in our opinion, be 
modified. We enumerate these :-— 

(a) The roadway leading on to the proposed bridge from 


the northern side of the river is shown to pass over the centre 
of the roof of the proposed new Southern Railway termina] 
station and to descend on a gradient of 1 in 50 to a point on 
the bridge situated at about one-third of its length across the 
river. The railway on the lower deck would, however, be 
level throughout. The bridge could be built in this manner 
but its appearance as a whole would be adversely atiected. ’ 

(6) The construction of a roadway over the centre of the 
proposed new station would prevent compliance with the 
reasonable requirements of the railway company as to a 28 feet 
headway above rail level for the whole length of the station. 
The platforms as shown would not be long enough to meet the 
requirements of a modern railway terminus—such as in fact 
exist at Charing Cross to-day. 

(c) An alternative roadway 50 feet between buildings from 
the Strand down to the Embankment or from the Strand up 
to the bridge is proposed. Weare of the opinion that provision 
should be made for a roadway 80 feet wide from the Strand 
up to the bridge. It appears to us that the width shown would 
be insufficient. 

(d) The proposed roadway crossing the Strand would ter- 
minate in St. Martin’s Place near the Cavell Statue. This 
point is at present much congested, and additional extensive 
street widenings would be necessary if still further congestion 
is to be avoided. 

(e) On the south side of the river the proposed roadway 
would follow the same line as the existing Waterloo Road, but 
at a higher level, thus creating a tunnel about goo feet long 
over that road. ‘To obtain access to the bridge from the lower 
street levels north-east of Waterloo it would be necessary to 
make a long detour to Blackfriars Road. 

We have given considerable thought as to whether modifica- 
tions could be introduced into the scheme which would improve 
these features, give full effect to ~he Southern Railway Com- 
pany’s requirements, and preserve the principle of the scheme. 
We think that the modifications we have shown on drawings 
Nos. R.C.10 and R.C.11 will attain these ends. The chief 
modification is a bifurcation of the road approach on the north 
side of the river whereby the proposed roadway would not 
pass over the roof of the new Charing Cross Station. This 
would allow the levels of the roadway and railway on the bridge 
to be parallel to each other and the parapet to be level through- 
out. This modification would also enable the headroom of 
28 feet above rail level to be provided over the whole station, 
and would allow the platforms to be extended considerably. 
One arm of the bifurcated roadway (80 feet wide) would pass 
over the Strand and would reach the present road level at St. 
Martin's Place, as proposed by the Royal Commission. The 
second arm (80 feet wide) would give a roadway from the 
proposed bridge to the Strand. Drawings Nos. R.C.10 and 
R.C.11 also show the necessary street widenings if a recon- 
struction of this magnitude is to be developed to its full 
capacity, as it must be if the additional traffic from and to the 
new bridge is to be handled satisfactorily. We have incor- 
porated in these drawings the valuable advice given by officers 
of your department as to road traffic requirements which would 
be necessary. 

On the south side of the river we show a deviation of the 
new high-level roadway so as to avoid the tunnel, goo feet long, 
in Waterloo Road. We also show a branch to Waterloo Road 
giving direct access to the general street level in that area, thus 
obviating the long detour to Blackfriars Road. 

As regards the proposed bridge over the river, we agree that, 
in order to interfere as little as possible with the river traffic 
both during construction and afterwards, it should have three 
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spans as outlined on the longitudinal section which appears in 
the Report of the Royal Commission. Drawing No. R.C.5 
shows such a bridge—not that the details of the design need 
necessarily be adhered to (as there are various ways of treating 
it}—but in order that this report may be complete in itself. 
Weare strongly of opinion that the treatment of such a bridge, 
and its approaches, in a scheme of this character, occupying 
4s they would so unique a site, should be the joint work of 
engineers and architects in collaboration. We have given 
considerable attention to the height of the proposed bridge. 
The parapet could not be lower than approximately 65°5 feet 
above ordnance datum, or, say, 10 feet above the girders of 
the existing railway bridge. Opinions will differ as to the 
effect of the silhouette of such a structure upon the vista up 
and down the river. 

Drawing No. R.C.g shows the outline of the proposed 
bridge superimposed upon the outline of the existing structure. 
We also submit two photographs—one taken from West- 
minster Bridge, looking downstream, and the other taken 
from Waterloo Bridge, looking upstream. A perspective view 
of the proposed double-decked bridge has been superimposed 
on the photographs, and fairly represents what its appearance 
would be from these view-points. 

Our terms of reference, if rigidly construed, deal only with 
the bridge and approaches as recommended by the Royal 
Commission. In the course of our detailed examination of the 
problem, however, certain features of its engineering, financial 
and esthetic aspects have emerged, and we venture to deal with 
thm. We have already alluded to certain constructional 
difficulties which would be met with on the north side of the 
river, but these would not affect the scheme esthetically. 

The Southern Railway Company have in the past promoted 
legislation, and in fact did obtain powers, now lapsed, for a 
lateral enlargement of Charing Cross Station. If the station be 
reconstructed on the site recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission it would appear to us that any prospect of further 
enlarging it to meet requirements of increased traffic in the 
future would have to be abandoned on account of the pro- 
hibitive cost ; hence, even after the expenditure of the large 
sum of money mentioned in the estimates, a limit would have 
been set to the railway facilities at this site. In our attempts 
to reconcile the many conflicting aspects of the problem it has 
become abundantly evident that the central difficulty lies in 
attempting to provide roadway and railway facilities by means 
of a double-purpose bridge to a terminal station on a restricted 
sit. The difficulty is of such an order that we have felt com- 
pelled to examine the possibility of the problem being solved 
otherwise than by the provision of such a bridge and the con- 
struction of a new main-line terminus of restricted dimensions. 

We have had brought to our notice a scheme prepared by 
Mr. G. Griffin Eady, M.Inst.C.E., whereby trains from the 
Southern Railway system would branch off from the existing 
railway near Southwark Bridge Road, and by means of four 
tracks laid in tunnels under the river between Blackfriars and 
Waterloo Bridges, curving round under Aldwych, Drury Lane, 
Bow Street and King Street, would run into a new terminal 
station on the site of Charing Cross Station, with its public 
entrance at the Embankment instead of the Strand. With this 
method of railway approach the necessity for a railway bridge 
across the river at Charing Cross would disappear. ‘The 
scheme would, however, impose additional haulage of approxi- 
mately one mile on every train entering or leaving Charing 
Cross Station, and would transform the terminus into one that 
would be in a great measure underground ; also the rail level 
would be 3 feet 6 inches below high water. The curves and 
gradients of the railway would be severe. Owing to the amount 
of tunnelling involved and the difficulty of providing com- 
plicated underground cross-overs and connections north of the 
terminus, the construction of such a railway would be a formid- 
able task. The site, moreover, suffers from the same disability 
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as regards the restricted area as that recommended by the 
Royal Commissioners. 

The scheme provides for a road bridge over the river the 
approach to which leads from the Strand. All road traffic 
to and from the new bridge would have to cross the Strand on 
the level. ‘The scheme possesses the advantages of the public 
approach to the station being from the Embankment instead of 
from the Strand, and passengers would be discharged close to 
Charing Cross Station of the Underground Railways. So far 
as we are aware, Mr. Eady’s proposal is the only one of its kind 
that has been put forward. Mr. A. W. Szlumper, C.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., of the Southern Railway Company, has carefully 
considered the scheme. He does not favour it, and we cannot 
regard it as a practical solution of the problem. 

The abolition of the existing terminus at Charing Cross and 
the creation of a new station on the south side of the river have 
been advocated freely in the past. We have explored the 
possibilities of this method of dealing with the problem, and 
have prepared drawing No. R.C.12 to show one way in which 
this might be effected. On the south side the bridge ap- 
proaches would be substantially the same as in our modification 
of the Royal Commission scheme. On the north side the 
bridge approach would be bifurcated somewhat as in our 
modification of the Royal Commission scheme, one arm passing 
over the Strand by a bridge and terminating at the Cavell 
Memorial, the other arm forming a connection to the Strand 
(practically level) with the same improvement for traffic 
facilities as recommended above. This arrangement of roads 
would be capable of modification so as to develop to the fullest 
the possibilities of this magnificent site. 

The bridge would be one for vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
only. This would admit of the level of the parapets being 
kept down to about 48 feet above Ordnance datum, or about 
17 feet 6 inches lower than the parapets of the proposed double- 
decked bridge. We suggest that the lesser height of the bridge 
over the river would be an important factor in the zsthetic 
aspect of the scheme. The levels of any bridge and its 
approaches at this site are dictated by the requirements of 
road and river traffic. We think it essential that level crossings 
for road traffic both at the Embankment and the Strand should 
be avoided ; consequently any proposal to construct a bridge 
taking off from the Embankment level, whether raised or not, 
is inadmissible. The navigation channel of the river at this 
site does not lie in mid-stream, but near to the Westminster 
shore on the concave side of the quarter-circle bend in the 
river between Waterloo and Westminster Bridges. A bridge, 
therefore, at Charing Cross must have the necessary navigation 
clearances near the Westminster shore. 

The site we have shown for the new station at Waterloo 
Junction is free from the disadvantages as regards restricted 
space which are inherent to the site at Charing Cross. The 
new bridge would give direct access by road from the north 
side of the river to the new station, and the large area to be 
created between the new and the existing stations at Waterloo 
would become a great centre for traffic distribution to all parts 
of London both by public conveyances and by Tubes. ‘There 
are already three Tube stations serving Waterloo Station, 
namely, the Hampstead and Charing Cross, the Baker Street 
and Waterloo, and the Waterloo and City. The creation of a 
new terminus on the south side, coupled with the provision of 
an approach road from the north side of the river, would give 
an opportunity for a general treatment of the combined 
termini and the adjacent lands on the south side of the river in 
a manner that has never before been possible. 

We are conscious that a scheme of this nature involves large 
questions of policy affecting the interests of both the Railway 
Company and the public, and Mr. A. W. Szlumper has not felt 
himself in a position to discuss it on behalf of the railway 
company. 

The crux of the problem is the retention or abolition of 
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Charing Cross Station as a terminus for the Southern Railway 
If abolition could be accepted, the proposals we have outlined 
provide facilities for rail and road traffic, and the possibilities 
of the scheme are such that we think it would constitute an 
improvement in the heart of the Metropolis that could be 
treated in a manner worthy of the site 

In order to arrive at reliable estimates of cost it has been 
necessary to prepare detailed drawings and quantities. The 
prices for works have been based on the actual cost of works 
being carried out at the present time Che amounts included 
for land and properties have been based on figures obtained 
from Mr. C. H. Gott (Chief Valuer of the Inland Revenue) 
and Mr. Frank Hunt (Valuer to the London County Council). 
These figures have been arrived at without reference to the 
advisers of the Southern Railway Company. The estimates are 
net estimates after taking credit for recoupment values, and 
neglect any time factor which might involve accumulation of 
interest charges. Paragraph 130 of the report of the Royal 
Commission gives the total cost of their Charing Cross project 
as in the neighbourhood of £7,500 This figure appears 


again in Paragraph 194 of the report, which collects the 
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estimates for bridges and works at other sites ad UP to 
gross total of £25,000,000. An addition of 10 ent. fi 
contingencies (or £2,500,000) is added to this g1 total. 

Our estimate for the scheme as recommended 1e Roya 
Commission amounts to £11,720,000 for land and ks. We 
have pointed out that in certain respects th: heme as 
delineated by the Royal Commission would not ply with 
the railway company’s requirements and would give the 
requisite facilities for road traffic. To deal with the latte 
which would include the provision of a spur 1 trom the 
southern bridge approach road to Waterloo | would 
involve additional expenditure, and our total estimate for th 
Royal Commission scheme with these roadwa iditions js 
£12,850,000 for land and works. 

Our total estimate for the Royal Commissi scheme. 
including the modifications suggested by us to meet the railwa 
company’s requirements and the requisite facilities for road 
traffic, including the spur road to Waterloo Road, is £1 3,050,000 
for land and works. Our total estimate for the scheme involy- 
ing the abolition of Charing Cross Station (but exclusive of an 
further new Tube railways) is {10,770,000 for land and works. 


Discussion on the Annual Report 
g4th Annual General Meeting, Monday, 7 May 1928 


MR. H. V. LANCHESTER (VICE-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. CHARLES WOODWARD } May I ask, with 
regard to page 407, Conditions of ract? It says “ The 
Committee has finished the form of Contract 
which has been accepted by the Conference composed of,”’ 
and then there are three starred names May I ask whether 
those three bodies which 
form of contract ? 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD [F.]: Those 
served on the Committee in ar ivisory capacity, and they 
did not pledge their various bodies to anything with regard to 
the contract. 

Mr. WOODWARD : Is it accurate iy the draft has 
been accepted by the Conference, which was composed of those 
bodies ? I should have though 1e word ought to have 
been added to the starred tr 
clear. 

The CHAIRMAN : Is it not clear from the starring that 
those gentlemen attended in an ad t pacity ? 

Mr. WOODWARD: The first 
has been accepted by the Conference 

Mr. SEARLES-WOOD : It was s 

Mr. WOODWARD: May I ask, further, since the meeting 
of the general body in January have thers 
representatives of these bodies disso 
the draft form of contract ? 

Mr. SEARLES-WOOD : No, Sir, no 

Mr. E. H. WOODCOCK [4.] 
attention to page 307 R.I.B.A 
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Mr. E. STANLEY HALL [F.]: The Burlington Gardens 
premises are not in the programme at all 

Mr. JOHN HUNT [F.]: I desire first to draw attention 
to what I consider is the dearth of information given in the 
reports and the withholding from members generally of infor- 
mation to which they are entitled. The Art Standing Commit- 
tee’s Report—Work of the Committee Ihe 
suggestions ”’ and the ’ referred to under this 
heading, if worth mentioning other thar padding, are worth 
giving to members in detail to enable them to judge how the 


‘many valuable 


programme 


Committee is serving their interests, and the value of their 
present representatives. The Practice Standing Committee 
Report—Charges and Contracts. The Council have thought 
fit to remove from this Committee’s influence several matters 
which formerly they dealt with. I do not, however, see it re- 
corded how this Committee has yet been of advantage to men- 
bers. It is to be hoped that this special Committee, whose 
names do not appear, will not include these members who were 
so good as to reply to my suggestion regarding the Profession: 
Charges, in respect of negotiations with District Surveyors 
which I thought might be more particularly referred to wher 
the new paper was issued. The reply I received was, o7 course 
warranted to make an obscure member feel he was undul 
interfering in a province belonging to his betters. As regards 
Cubing of Buildings : information on this point is of consider- 
able interest to members. It should not be refused to them 
‘There are some who might find it useful-even though its useful- 
ness is not evident to the Committee. The nature of the instruc- 
tion given to architectural students in Ethics of Practice 1 
another thing on which the Committee give no information 
Specifications for Large Contracts : ‘The Committee appears to 
have prepared a skeleton draft. It is to be hoped that this 
skeleton will be shown to members and not kept in a cupboard 
Useful suggestions as to its clothing might quite likely be ob- 
tained from others beside members of the Committee. The 
Science Standing Committee’s Report : This report is, also 
usefully padded with notices and praises of a Government De- 
partment. It is evident from the profuse thanks tendered t 
this Department that members of the Committee have bene- 
fited considerably. As in previous instances, however, the 
appear to have kept to themselves any information obtained 
I remark generally that it can be gathered from the report that 
such information seems to be looked on as the perquisite 0! 
the Committee-man. The ordinary member is entitled to an 
equal share and that within a limited time after its receipt. I see 
the Committee are hoping to visit Watford again. Let us hope 
also they will share with members the benefits of their visit 
In respect of Government Publications, information as to their 
issue ought to be published in the JouRNAL from time to ume 
not retained to serve as padding for a report. I hope Messrs 
Gunn and Sayer who, unlike the Committee, have alread) 
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divulged tv -omeone the information they have obtained, will 
assist in get\ing it distributed amongst members generally. In 
regard to building Science Laboratories, etc., my remarks 
equally apply. We are allowed an insight into the Committee’s 
tivities annually, but results, as regards distribution of infor- 
mation, are annually nil. This is well illustrated by the final 
oaragraphs of the report of this Committee in which they make 
their bow and promise before submitting themselves to the 
electors. ‘Jhe Competition Committee’s report: Reference 
might here be made to a note in a paper recently circulated 
siving advice to those who may think themselves aggrieved by 
the decision of assessors. Not being a part of the report, per- 
haps I am not entitled to refer to it. I hope, however, to do 
59 in another place where my remarks can reach a wider audi- 
ence. The London Building Acts Committee’s report—‘ All 
matters bearing on the provisions of the London Building Acts 
have been considered.”’ Are we to understand that ** all mat- 
ters’ are only those that follow. The Registration Committee's 
report—the History of a Disaster. The promoters certainly 
did have ‘‘ unprecedentedly good fortune,” after its first recep- 
tion, in securing any one with a place in a ballot to take up this 
Bill, The report says that only one body opposed. The facts 
should here be inserted, and members not left under the im- 
pression that there was the least general support for the Bill in 
the House of Commons. I believe the majority of the members 
the Institute are quite unaware of what actually occurred, 
ind have no means of finding out except from this report, 
which ought to state that the Committee by their misguided 
tivities placed the Institute in a position before the House 
that it should never have occupied. The inference that can be 
drawn from the description in the last paragraph of the report 
is grossly misleading, either intentionally so, or the result of 
incapacity to impart a correct report of occurrences. The Bill 
did not meet with its rejection, as might be inferred from the 
report, by an unlucky chance. It was the considered and 
deliberate action of the House, which resulted in no one com- 
ing forward in the time allowed to form a quorum. I am 
assured of the fact that there were numbers of members waiting 
ina part of the House and in the lobby, but none would go 
forward to that part of the House where it was necessary they 
should be if the Bill was to be further considered. Refer to 
Hansard, the adjournment was made in seven minutes after one 
clock. The House could not have rejected it and have had a 
holiday on a Friday afternoon unless they waited till one 
‘clock to count it out. The two hours’ discussion that the 
Committee refer to was the least it could receive. The report 
should state that had the Bill been presented as it was repre- 
sented, one solely for the improvements of the qualifications of 
in architect, it might by now have been law. I would also 
point out that this Committee has succeeded in wasting about 
{2,000 during this and last year. Having dealt with the reports, 
[ will turn to the appointments. 

My remarks must not be interpreted as a criticism of the 
ability of any of the gentlemen appointed. 

You will note, if you examine, that appointments, practically 
vithout exception, go to members of Council or Committee. 
lassume they are looked on as legitimate perquisites. 

I suggest those responsible for making the appointments 
should make it known to members generally when appoint- 
ments are vacant, and annually obtain a list of all members 
wishing to take part in the life of the Institute. This year, I see, 
asin other years, some gentlemen have received more than one 
appointment. It should, however, be an unwritten rule that no 
one member, in fairness to the others, accepts more than one 
appointment of any description, even though offered others, 
seeing how few there are to distribute. The Board of Educa- 
ton and its Committees present another example of the 
paucity of initiative exhibited by the Council in obtaining 
members to serve. If the names are examined the repetition 
ecomes evident. The Art Standing Committee: this, again, 
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is an example illustrating my remarks. Stars are placed 
against the names of Sir J. Burnet and Mr. Jenkins indicating 
that they were appointed after the first meeting of this Com- 
mittee. Referring to the voting list, I find these gentlemen were 
rejected by their fellow-members at the last elections, clearly 
showing that a change was preferred. The same remarks apply, 
to the Literature Standing Committee. Three gentlemen, 
Messrs. Monson, Watson, and Kirby, selected for nomination 
were on the Committee last year. ‘They may have feared de- 
feat, or have been sure of re-nomination. They did not, how- 
ever, stand for re-election to test their chance. It would be 
only courteous to ordinary members if such gentlemen sub- 
mitted themselves for re-election and stood aside if so indicated 
by the election results. The proper action for the Council to 
take is so to regard the expression of opinion, and to endeavour 
to find others, if possible, outside the charmed circle, to fill 
the nomination places. The Council’s one graceful act is the 
nomination of a lady to the Literature Standing Committee. 
It is to be hoped that shortly the Council will see their way to 
nominate one to the Council itself. The nominations to the 
Council, made by itself, may or may not be within the scope of 
the report. They have been put before us and can be criticised 
shortly. Dealing with the 18 members and the last eight years, 
including 1920-21: these 18 places during these years have 
been occupied by 60 gentlemen, of whom one has served seven 
times, three six times, one five times, eight four times, ten 
three times, ten twice, the rest once only, clearly showing that 
the present system for finding representatives is better adapted 
to support the continuance of—shall I say—a Mutual Admira- 
tion Society than to assist the healthy activities of the Insti- 
tute. The proposal for new premises: It is to be hoped the 
Council will not arrogate to themselves the decision in respect 
of new premises but that they will at the earliest moment issue 
a clear statement of the pros and cons, cost and income, advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and give every member an oppor- 
tunity to form and to express his opinion on the necessity or 
otherwise of the proposals before negotiations are started for 
sites or premises. Considering the use to which the present 
premises are put, the library seems to be the only part really 
calling for extension. The attendance at meetings certainly 
does not warrant an increase in accommodation. It is so scanty 
that on the two occasions I have attended recently the lecturer 
had reason if he felt slighted. 

Mr. W. E. WATSON [F.]: I stand here as Honorary 
Secretary of the Practice Standing Committee. I may be a 
little dull of hearing, but the only indictment against that Com- 
mittee which I heard from the gentleman who has just spoken 
is that bearing on the question of attendance at business meet- 
ings. I take it that the duty of the Practice Committee is to 
deal with those propositions which are sent, chiefly in writing, 
to the Practice Committee for their consideration. And | 
venture to suggest, with all respect, that at a meeting of this 
character it is not at all necessary that members of the Practice 
Committee should be in strong attendance, provided someone 
is here representing the Committee to answer any questions 
which may be put as to the constructive policy which that 
Committee is pursuing. 

Mr. SEARLES-WOOD : I think I have nothing to answer. 

Major H.C. CORLETTE [F.] : The Literature Committee 
is represented by others here who will reply if necessary. I 
was interested in what has just been said by way of criticism. 
The Literature Standing Committee, I gather, comes off 
fairly well. It is clear that the one thing we have to do when 
we are considering new premises is to provide satisfactory 
accommodation for our valuable Library. It was part of my 
business some time ago, as chairman of the Literature Standing 
Committee, to urge very strongly on the Council the import- 
ance of that point. And they with equal strength took it up. 
They have been doing all they possibly can under difficult 
circumstances to bring the proposal for new premises to a con- 
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clusion for some time past It is 
question than members seem to realis¢ 
Premises Committee all through, and | 
tunity of discovering what the real difficulties are that we have 
to face on that question. The subject | be fully discussed 
later, when all members will be given an opportunity of saying 
what they wish. 

The criticism of the Report whict e have had is, to my 
mind, valuable. As a member of the Council perhaps I can 
say we all welcome any real criticism work we have been 
doing. But I do not think any member can come here and 
say we are a “ charmed circle.”’ We are doing all we possibly 
can in the interests of the Institute, and certainly not in our 
own. We are sacrificing an enormous amount of time to 
attend to the work of the Institute And I would like to say, 
Sir, most emphatically, that I think many more members 
ought to come here and help do the work, either on the Council 
or on the committees, than is the is t present, It is a 
standing disgrace that members ge ly do so little to carry 
on the Institute’s work. Look at the a lances that we have 
at our meetings; look at the attendan: e have to-night 
Members of the Council 
themselves, and then a few members come here and criticise. 
Let them do more of the work which must be done. I do not 
think a single one of us wants to | ember of the Council. 
But we are put there, and we do our best, because we feel that 
itis our duty. As to the nominations of the Council of itself 
for itself, I am certain, so far as my experience of the Council 
goes, that the Council does not nominate for itself, for its own 
interests, or for its own convenience. Every member outside 
the Council has an opportunity to nominate members. And 
if they do not choose to act on that opportunity it is their own 
fault. It is not the fault of the Council. Still, I welcome the 
criticism which has been made ; it an excuse for such 
remarks as I am making 

I now want to say something point in connection 
with which my name is mentioned in the Report. You may 
know, perhaps, that I am interested in the work which this 
Institute can do on behalf of the Dominions. I am interested 
for a very good reason. ‘Il'wo of those Dominions are quite 
12,000 miles from the heart of what was civilisation when fine 
architecture was being done in the past And I think it is our 
business to do all we possibly can to provide them with oppor- 
tunity for study at that distance. ‘They cannot get it unless we 
send something out to them. Part of my business as an 
honorary Representative of New Zealand and of Australia, in 
which, I am thankful to say, I have associated with me Mr. 
Maurice Webb, is to welcome the junior men and students 
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from those Dominions and do what can be done to indicate 
methods of study, make suggestions for travel, and so on It 
The point 
mentioned on page 398 of the Report about sending drawings 
and studies of old buildings to the Dominions, I think, is most 


takes up some time, but one is delighted to do it. 


It is not I alone who think it important. You 
Dawber, our past 


important. 
will see from the Report that Mr. Gu 
President, thought it worth while especially to attend the 
meeting at which a proposal was put forward that we should 
send a collection of original dra‘ periodically to the 
Dominions, the first to be sent i Australia. We have 
not been able to send them. We zet a collection from 
South Kensington. But rules, reg 1S, 
that sort of thing, stood in our way Whether it may be 
possible, at some future period, to collect in this country some 
of the hundreds of available drawings that we could send out 
to Australia and New Zealand, so that the men there may see 
the best examples of old and n I do notknow. If 
so, we shall be helping them to realise what old buildings are 
like, and how they are broug! drawings which 
illustrate the structural difficulties witl hich the creators of 


precedents, and all 
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those buildings had to contend. It seems likely soon we 
shall have a Bursary under which we can invite un mem. 
bers to make studies of particular buildings which ar regarded 
as of historic importance. I suggest that those studies should 
be published in a Supplement to the JOURNAL, so that men in 
the Dominions, as well as in this country, may see what such 
buildings are and how they are produced. And them be 
reproduced to a scale which is suitable, because jt 
not sufficient to send small drawings without details. T 
JOURNAL is a very valuable production. It is wel! edited 
do not know whether Mr. Dircks is here, but [ congratulate 
him on the way he conducts it for us. I should like to reach 
men outside England with better and more important illustra. 
tions of old work, both English and foreign. I am not suggest. 
ing we should send them studies of such work in order that they 
may copy it. They do not want to copy. But if tradition js 
to be of value we must see how things have been done in the 
past. We are to have a discussion soon on ‘ Modernism jn 
Architecture,”’ so I will say nothing about that, I strongly urge 
we should do something definite as a settled policy to send out 
studies of good work to the Dominions, to help the younger 
men there as far as we can. They are keen to produce good 
architecture. ‘They are doing good work, and they look to us 
to help them that way, as they look to us as an Institute of 
standing and good repute in architectural practice 

The CHAIRMAN : We have with us Mr. A. C. Walker 
who has just arrived from Tasmania. 

Mr. A. C. WALKER [4.]: I would like to back up the last 
speaker in what he said about the Dominions. I happen to be 
a member of the smallest Institute affiliated with the Royal 
Institute, the Tasmanian Institute of Architects ; but I also 
happen to be on the committee of the combined Federal 
Institutes of Tasmania, and we had a meeting in Canberra last 
August, which I attended, at which it was decided to forma 
Federal Institute of Architects for Australia. I hope that at 
the present time that meeting is taking place. We had an 
exhibition of the drawings sent out from this Institute last 
year, and, speaking for myself and fellow members and for the 
general public, I may say it created very keen interest in 
‘Tasmania and in the other States where it was shown. It is 
good to find the Institute taking such a keen interest in our 
doings out there. I hope the time may not be very far distant 
when the Council of the Institute may find it convenient to 
recommend the King to grant the Royal Gold Medal to one ot 
our Australian members. We are all very keen Imperialists 
out there, and any recognition we can get would be a real help 
You can have a Dominion Medal if you like, to give us encour- 
agement. ‘The majority of our students do not get the condi- 
tions of competitions soon enough. The R.I.B.A. is a small 
god to us, and we look to you to give us a little bit of recogni- 
tion. 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.] : I may say that arrangements 
have now been made by which the conditions of the Prizes 
and Studentships shall be sent out so that they shall be in time 
for all the Dominions to compete. ; 

The CHAIRMAN : We shall look forward to one ot the 
students in the Dominions winning it. 

Mr. J. DOUGLAS SCOTT [4.]: My friend, Mr. John 
Hunt, has made criticisms about my old Committee, the 
Practice Committee ; I am not on it this Session. | gathered 
that he inferred that members could not get sufficient informa- 
tion. ‘That is rather contrary to what I have always under- 
stood was the experience during the twelve years that I served 
on it. This evening I hear that the inquiries sent to that 
Committee reached nearly a thousand in a year. ‘That will 
give some idea of the work this Committee does. And, with 
all respect to Mr. John Hunt, I have a recollection that we did 
answer some questions of his ; the answers may not have been 
satisfactory to him, but that is another matter. 
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In connection with the Report generally, there is one inter- 

esting thing | notice, and that is the proposal of the Science 
Committee to consider a new standard size of bricks. It is 
very interesting to remember that when the old standard size 
yas printed in the Kalendar many architects started using 
gnaller size bricks, and I imagine that directly they get a new 
standard size further different sizes will be used. ‘Therefore 
]am wondering how far standardisation in things of that kind 
where individual idiosyncrasies come in, will be useful. At 
the present moment, I suppose, there are twenty different 
sizes of bricks, and therefore the matter wants very careful 
consideration by the Science Committee as to what they will 
nut forward to meet the requirements of all architects. 
‘There is one question I am very interested in, and that is 
the Architects’ Defence Union. I am intensely disappointed 
at the response made by members of the Institute. It is a 
question that has been before the Institute for some con- 
siderable time, and there have been great demands for some 
such organisation. We have now got it on a firm basis, but 
the response is not commensurate with the importance of the 
services Which that particular Association renders. I cannot 
help thinking it must be due to apathy on the part of members 
of this Institute and lack of appreciation of the work it does 
that more members have not joined it. I know that many 
members of the Institute come and see our Secretary and put 
questions to him, inviting support in their troubles, but the 
Institute have no money with which to further their claims, 
whether it is for fees, or copyright, or for other matters in 
which they may be involved. Here, however, we have 
founded an Association which deals with these things, and at 
a very small fee. It seems to me that architects generally 
should support such an Association, which, for a premium of 
3} guineas does adequately protect them in the various pit- 
falls with which they are surrounded in their profession. 
Over 500 members replied to the circular which was sent out, 
but the number who have joined has fal'en far short of the 
number of pledges which were given. I think it is a great 
pity, after all the groundwork has been done, after the demand 
has been in existence for some such body for ten or twelve 
years, and after it has been launched on a proper basis that its 
efforts to safeguard the interests of the profession should not 
receive greater support than so far it has. 

I do not think there is any other point I want to mention, 
except to assure my friend John Hunt that the Practice Com- 
mittee, at any rate, will always be pleased to receive his 
inquiries and give him the best answer they can. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vice-President) : 
I support from the chair Mr. Douglas Scott’s strong appeal 
for a general adhesion to the Architects’ Defence Union. 
I think it most important that architects should make use 
of this purely nominal subscription to secure themselves 
against attacks to which all architects, even the best of them, 
are liable, owing to something having gone wrong with their 
affairs. The value of this scheme to the architectural 
profession is so obvious, and so essential, that I can do nothing 
less than support Mr. Douglas Scott’s appeal. I do not know 
whether there are any here who have not looked into this pro- 
position. If there are, I strongly urge them to look into it 
and see if they can join up. There would not be another 
opportunity for a number of years, perhaps not within our 
lifetime, to re-organise such an arrangement by which archi- 
tects are protected against the accidents to which they are 
liable when attacks are made on procedure which may have 
appeared to be quite justifiable. 

Major CORLETTE : I think that perhaps a little experience 
may be worth a good deal of urge in this matter. I joined 
the Union, not realising that I might have occasion to use it, 
and it proved very helpful. JI recommend everybody to do 
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the same, because it costs them practically nothing in com- 
parison with what it will probably save them. 

Mr. SEARLES WOOD: In answer to Mr. Douglas 
Scott’s remarks concerning the size of bricks, we have got a 
small Committee which is drawing up terms of reference for a 
conference to call in all the manufacturers and users of bricks, 
to discuss this question. The standard size of bricks was 
settled by a conference many years ago, in which the civil 
engineers took part, and it is the only occasion on which the 
civil engineers joined an outside body. I hope we shall get 
them in again. 

Mr. SCOTT: Is it proposed we shall alter the standard 
which was instituted some years ago ? 

Mr. SEARLES WOOD: No. It is to draw up references 
to discuss the question. We have two standards, and it is a 
question whether we should keep the two standards going. 

Mr. BERNARD J. DICKSEE [F.]: I was on the Com- 
mittee. It arose in connection with a building in which stock 
bricks were used outside, and we had three sizes of bricks, 
and they would not bond in. It seems undesirable to alter that 
standard. It was carefully thought out, and was adopted 
at once by most of the brick makers. 

The CHAIRMAN: You cannot work all through the 
country on one standard: you want three, I think. 

Mr. SEARLES WOOD: We have got two at present. 

Mr. B. DICKSEE: I want to ask a question—I was asked 
to ask it. I was present when the contracts question came up 
on 25 January, and further consideration was adjourned. 
I think it was to be adjourned for six weeks. The six weeks 
have passed, and we ask what has been done in the matter. 

Mr. WATSON : In answer to this question, the matter 
came before the Practice Standing Committee, under By-law 
54, which gives the Practice Committee power to review any 
matter of general interest to its members. The Contracts 
Committee has received from the provinces many comments 
on the contract, as well as from members in London, and it 
was recommended by the Practice Committee to the Council 
that the adjourned meeting should not be held until the 
Practice Committee had had an opportunity to go through 
the annotated form of all the comments, and that annotated 
comment has not yet been received by the Practice Committee. 
As soon as it is received, the Practice Committee will hold a 
special meeting and make recommendations to the Council, 
before the date of the adjourned meeting is fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN : I take it that nothing will be done 
until the adjourned meeting has been held to get the general 
views on the contract. 

Mr. WATSON : That is so. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.]: With some temerity I 
rise, thinking Mr. Hunt’s remarks have been somewhat 
misunderstood. Does he complain of the Practice Committee, 
either as to their activities or their loyalty ? Looking at page 
400 of the Report, one is impressed in the many subjects 
they have tackled during the past twelve months. They 
make, too, an excellent record in percentage of attendances 
throughout the Session; our thanks are most sincerely due 
to them for what they have done, not alone on the Committee, 
but also on their sub-committees. i 

Being a somewhat elderly member of the Institute, I venture 
to put in a word for the younger members, the men who are to 
come after us, by trying to make their way easie: and clearer, 
if possible. Curiosity is aroused by the paragraph at the 
foot of page 400: “ Instruction of Architectural Students 
in the Ethics of Practice of the Profession’; this, following 
a matter which affects both young and old, in regard to Ancient 
Lights. Many remember the enthusiasm of our friend 
Henry T. Hare during his presidency. Some _ believe he 
even hoped to see, in his lifetime, a solution of this matter, 
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but his lamented death seems to have cut the movement at 
its foundation. What is being done, we may some day hear 
By the Report we learn that proposals are now under the con- 
sideration of another Society. Would this be _ paralleled 
by referring to the ‘“‘ Liquor trade ’’ the policy of ‘‘ Prohibi- 
tion’? Would it be possible for a group of experienced 
men—the Practice Committee by preference—to draw up 
a Form of Agreement (with plenty of blank spaces) for use 
among architects dealing with ancient lights, by which the 
servient owner might sav: ‘‘ If you allow me to do this, I will 
allow you to do that,”’ so seeking a guid pro quo without fight- 
ing and obstruction. Such has been tried with success in th 
past. 

As to Professional Practice and Charges, is it wise to continue 
for another generation the basis of percentage of cost for fees ? 
Can the average employer be persuaded that the architect 
is trying to keep down costs if fees are dependent on the out- 
lay ? The man who can get his scheme through most economic 
ally is the man who deserves to be paid on the highest scaie 

In the Science Committee’s Report, allusion is made to 
the Standard size of Bricks. Mr. Dicksee has referred to a 
Committee, in the days of our youth, which drew up a scheme, 
about the year 1903. ‘To-day we have alternative sizes 
Should a Standard be wanted, should there not be a singk 
standard. Why have an alternative, varying a fraction of an 
inch in length, width or depth? With one standard some 
pressure could be brought to bear on manufacturers. 

I would like now to allude to the enthusiasm of another 
man no longer with us. The late Mr. Daubney drew attention 
to the condition of the Timber Storage in Surrey Docks. It 
is pitiable that, after some three years of correspondence, 
during which officials have been met, they have not yet secured 
conditions to prevent the spread of disease in timber stored 
there by the clearing of the site. 

Lastly, I would congratulate our Council on the papers 
read during the past Session. It is a delightful innovation 
to bring doctors and others here to discuss problems of health 
and also to have a discussion on the increased use and pro- 
motion of Recreation Grounds and Open Spaces. The 
Council in this deserve our hearty thanks 

The SECRETARY (Mr. MacAlister) read the following 
letter from the President, Mr. Walter Tapper : 

10 Melina Place, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W 
7 May 1928. 

My bEAR MAcA titsTer, — Will you be so good as to express 
to the General Body my regret that, owing to unavoidable 
circumstances, I am unable to be present at the General 
Meeting to-night.—Yours sincerely, WALTER ‘TAPPER. 

Mr. J. ERNEST FRANCK [F.]: If I may speak for a 
moment, I would like to draw the attention of members to 
page 411. ‘There is a Report there from Mr. Arthur Keen, 
the Chairman of the Finance and House Committee, and he 
speaks in that Report of having to provide for the cost of the 
long-desired pension scheme for the staff, and the recom- 
mended adjustment in the salaries. And though most of 
these are much overdue, I should like to propose a very heart: 
vote of thanks to the staff for the work which they do for us, 
for their ever-ready courtesy, and for the way in which they 
respond to out multitudinous requirements 

Mr. GILLBEE SCOTT [F.]: May I say a word with refer- 
ence to a criticism of Mr. Hunt’s? He appeared to think 
that in the nominations for the vacancies on the respective 
committees some members were overlooked. The majority 
of the members at the annual elections appear to put all the 
names in a hat and draw out haphazard, and with, sometimes, 
extraordinary results. The Council, knowing the value to the 
respective committees of some of the rejected men, are not 
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only justified, but to be commended, for recom 
Some of us know a little about these things, and \.2 knoy thar 
the most capable, hardworking, and efficient mx rs may “s 
at the bottom of the poll, and do not get elected l; mi fy 
times even the Chairman of a committee is not ; ected — 

Mr. FRANCK: We must now include e Balan 
Sheet the profit from the ‘ Kalendar,’’ ir ur poe 
income. If that is so, then in comparison with "et 
other large professional bodies, our - salary ‘penditu 
is low. I have had the opportunity of seein: wi return 
from two other bodies, and I think we are to be cop 
gratulated upon getting such excellent services with less ne 
muneration to the staff than those other bodics pay, | 
congratulate our friend Mr. Hooper on his enthusiasm for th 
improvement of the insanitary conditions at the Surre 
Commercial Docks. It is really a piece of work which jg o 
the utmost importance to architects and their clients, and We 
appreciate the remarks made by Mr. Hooper. (n the othe 
hand, the Port of London Authority have met us with great 
courtesy. Only when you go down there and see the six 
of the Docks and the amount of timber which is imported 
do you appreciate the magnitude of the task. The timbe 
trade is the second largest carrying trade in the United King. 
dom, and the amount of timber imported into this country 
is over £100,000,000 in value, on which more than one-third 
comes into London. That will give you an idea of the problen 
which confronts them. Much might have been done in th: 
way of clearance of decayed timber, but the difficulty is thar 
stacks are not cleared until a month before the new timbe: 
comes in, and in that time the P.L.A. have to clear something 
like 50 acres, and they are not allowed to employ a large number 
of extramen. With regard to sheds, they have spent a quarte: 
of a million on new sheds since the War, and that was at the 
request of the soft wood importers, and it will be a great hel; 
to architects. They will spend another half-million in pro- 
viding more shed accommodation, because the more the timber 
is under cover the better for all concerned. It is in con- 
sequence of the representations from the R.I.B.A. that the 
sanitary covering to the ground has been commenced ; that 
is, clean clinkers. Even for a small section of those shed 
they require 1,000 or 1,500 tons of clinkers. You will all 
appreciate the large quantity of material required without 
mentioning the labour involved. 

Mr. STANLEY HALL: I support Mr. Franck’s first 
remark, in which he proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the 
staff here. For the past three years I have troubled them as 
much as most people, and they have always given me the 
extraordinarily wonderful impression that everything has been 
a pleasure to them. I can’t understand how Mr. MacAlister 
exists with all the work he does, and with the time he yet 
appears to have to discuss everybody’s troubles and shepherd 
everybody into the right path, and smooth everything over 
Members of Allied Societies know that to them MacAlister 
is the link that brings the R.I.B.A. to their very door. What 
he has done for this Institute no words can express. We 
have just been able to conclude a proper staff pension scheme, 
and we have also just brought in a certain rise in salaries, which, 
no doubt, is overdue. What we want to do is to get a larger 
staff, so as to avoid the existing staff having to work so much 
overtime. But, unfortunately, as the building is, we have n 
room to put extra staff. But at the Finance and House Com- 
mittee we have that in mind, and it is one of the first things 
we have to attend to at the earliest opportunity. 

I would like to suggest one point to the Science Committee 
They have had an enormous field of research, but I felt it 
would be good if they could study the origin and the causes 
of the fires in country houses. A layman friend said: “It 
is the sort of thing your Institute should issue a pamphle 
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on.” He is 2 member of Lloyd's, and so it was particularly 
ateresting to him. I think we could get that information 
airly easily, and if we could diagnose the causes and find 
ut whether the fires were due to bad electrical installation, 
orold-fashioned wood beams built into the chimneys, or having 
fres on the hearth instead of on raised bars, it would be very 
interesting. ; 
“With regard to the attendance at the General Meeting, 
Major Corlette thought it was a standing disgrace. But | 
chink it is rather a sign that the general body of members are 
atisied with what is happening. If there is anything to 
oppose, we find that the opposers attend in great force, and 
the supporters stop away in even greater force. Mr. Hunt's 
criticisms are good, but I wish he could multiply himself by 
hundred, and so get elected for every committee ; it would 
cave some of us a good deal of work. 

Mr. J. He. MARTINDALE [F.]: On behalf of Allied 
Societies, I would like to support the vote of thanks to the 
staff. Mr. MacAlister is troubled a good deal, I am afraid, 
py our North country societies with questions, etc., but we 
are always met with courteous and full answers. 

The CHAIRMAN : I would like to take your opinion on 
this vote of thanks to the staff. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Major CORLETTE: I would like to say that Mr. 
MacAlister’s services are so thoroughly appreciated all over 
the Empire that the fact should be stated here. He is the 
friend of all men who come from overseas ; they are delighted 
to meet him and that makes a great difference to their stay in 
this country. 

Mr. C. McARTHUR BUTLER [L.]: As Secretary of the 
Architects’ Defence Union I support Mr. Douglas Scott’s 
remarks, feeling that the Union is entitled to a fuller measure of 
support from the members of this Institute than it has so far 
received. Out of the large number eligible for membership I 
think we ought to be able to count upon the immediate support 
fatleast 1,500. (The CHAIRMAN : Perhaps you can collect 
afew to-night.) I am willing to do anything I can in that 
direction. I do not think it is altogether a question of apathy 
nthe part of architects. They are mostly very busy men 
and are apt to put unfamiliar matters on one side. In many 
cases they have deferred giving the matter attention for perhaps 
sx months or even longer because they have not so far had 
any trouble in their practice and are not anticipating any. 
It is, however, the unexpected that happens, and often the, 
are glad they did not delay too long and sometimes have reason 
to regret that they did not join at an earlier date. I venture to 
hope that members of the Institute who have not yet joined 
the Union will do so not only in their own interests but also 
out of loyalty to the Institute which, as stated in the Annual 
Report, was responsible for the formation of the Union. 

As a member of the Institute there is another matter to 
which I would invite attention, as I observe with some concern 
that this year the admissions to the Associate class are about 
30 per cent. less than last year and it seems probable that the 
Institute is hardly making good the losses in the total member- 
ship due to deaths and resignations, to say nothing of increasing 
the membership to any appreciable extent. I do not know 
whether the examination standard is too high or the qualifica- 
tons of the applicants too low, but I draw attention to the 
matter in the interests of the Institute. Referring to the 
financial position, there appear to be outstanding arrears of 
subscriptions of something over £1,000, which means that the 
Institute is carrying a deadweight of members who do not 
recognise their responsibilities and I hope it may be possible 
to devise some means of reducing this amount in the future. 

The Report was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN : The list of attendances at the Council 
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and the Standing Committee meetings has been laid on the 
table and will be printed in the next issue of the Journal 
and also sent out to members with the Voting Papers. 

I beg to move that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to 
Mr. Henry A. Saul [F.] and Mr. J. Maclaren Ross [4.] 
for their services as Hon. Auditors for the past year. 

Mr. Henry A. Saul [F.] and Mr. J. Maclaren Ross [4.] are 
both eligible and willing to be nominated as Hon. Auditors for 
the current year, and if it is your pleasure I beg to move that 
these gentlemen be so nominated. 

The Resolution was carried. 

Mr. IAN MacALISTER: I feel that this is the last 
occasion on which I ought to be making a speech, but 
as I am trying to represent the staff, I feel it is my duty 
to do so. The very kind things, the almost too kind things 
which have been said by members generally about the 
work of the staff are very deeply appreciated, I know, by 
those I speak for. I am speaking not so much for myself 
because I know my own shortcomings better than anybody 
in this room can know them ; but I am sure that no professional 
body ever had a more loyal, a harder working or a more devoted 
staff than you have, and nothing you can say of them, and 
nothing you can give to them is too great for their deserts. 
Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The seventy-eighth Annual General Meeting of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Tuesday, 15 May 1928, at 
5 p.m. Among those present were Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., 
President (in the chair), Mr. Walter Dewes, Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb, Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. T.C. Yates, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
Mr. Ernest Bates, Mr. A. E. Gurney, Mr. T. W. Moore, 
Mr. H. S. E. Vanderpant (Vice-President), Mr. E. Stanley 
Hall, Mr. William Gilbert, Mr. Osborn C. Hills, Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell, Major H. C. Corlette, Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, Mr. Edward Beaumont, Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove, 
Sir Charles A. Nicholson (Hon. Secretary). 

Messages expressing regret at their inability to be present 
were received from Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir John Burnet, Mr. 
H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. C. H. Brodie, Mr. Michael Water- 
house, Mr. Albert Herbert, Mr. H. B. S. Gibbs (Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Sheffield and South Yorkshire District Society of 
Architects), Mr. L. S. Sullivan and Mr. Charles Woodward. 

The annual report was read and approved as follows :— 

The Council have the pleasure to submit their seventy-eighth 
Annual Report. Ninety applicants have been assisted with 
grants during the year, an increase of five over last year, and 
fourteen have received pensions, the full complement of ten 
pensions being supplemented by the three Dinwiddy Annuities 
and the Henry L. Florence Annuity. In all, the sum of 
{1,608 1os. has been expended in grants and £540 Ios. in 
pensions. 

The Council have to record with gratitude many large dona- 
tions received during the year, including £500 from Mr. Thomas 
Dinwiddy, to augment the Dinwiddy Annuities ; an anony- 
mous donation of £65 ; £52 10s. from Dr. Oscar Faber ; £50 
from the Builders’ Benevolent Institution ; £30 from Mr. S. 
Price ; £25 from Mr. E. Bates ; £21 each from Mr. A. Ash- 
bridge and Mr. A. Herbert ; £10 ros. from Messrs. Forsyth 
and Maule, Mr. H. R. Goodrham, Messrs. Imrie and Angell, 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell, Mr. G. M. Watson, Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb ; £10 from Mr. A. N. Prentice ; £5 5s. from each of the 
following : Mr. Edwin Gunn, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Mr. A. N. 
Hansell, Messrs. W. and E. Hunt, Mr. Norman O. Searle, 
Mr. William Stewart, Mr. A. Sykes, Mr. Walter Tapper, the 
Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Company, and the South Wales Insti- 
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tute of Architects ; and {5 from Messrs. Keppie and Hender 
son, Mr. A. N. Scott, and the York and East Yorkshire Archi 
tectural Society. 

With the donations received the C1 was able to pur¢ hase 
stock to the value of £800 

During the year the funds of the Society have been further 


augmented by a legacy of {£2,3- s. 10d. worth of 23 per cent 
Consolidated Stock from the | iam Glover, who left a 
large sum of money to the Societ time of his death in 
1905, and a further sum (the present legacy) to be paid on the 
death of his daughter. Mr. William Woodward bequeathed 
£250, and the late Mrs. M. A. E. Turner £200 

It was felt by the Council that more architects might subscribe 
to the Fund if the claims of the Society and the object of its 
existence were brought more forcibly to their notice. Accord- 
ingly the President (Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A.), in his 
Inaugural Address at the Royal Institute, made an appeal to his 
hearers for their active and sympathetic support, and this was 
followed up in the beginning of December by a circular letter 
addressed to all members of the Institute. The result was excel- 
lent. Most of the donations referred to above were received in 
response to the appeal, and over {£2 was received in sub- 
scriptions, in cash or in bank orders. ‘The Council hope in con- 
sequence to extend their benevolence this year, and would like 
to take this opportunity of putting on record their gratitude to 
all who gave in response to the appeal, both new members and 
those old members (a large number) who have increased the 
Society’s indebtedness to their generosity and goodwill by 
adding by way of subscriptions or donations to what they have 
already given in the past. 

The Society's Insurance Scheme continues to make head- 
way, a new scheme of House Purchase having been introduced 
which has created widespread interest, and is making a welcome 


increase in the amount received in commission 


The Council report with deep regret the loss of many warm 
supporters during the year, including four members or ex- 
members of the Council, one of whom was the Honorary Trea- 
surer, Mr. W. Hilton Nash. Mr. Nash had identified himself 
very closely with the work of the Society, and had been Hono- 
rary T'reasurer for over thirty years, and his loss will be deeply 
felt by all who are in any w onnected with the Society. 
Another loss that will be deeply is the death of Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove, for many years Honorary Auditor of the Society 
and an enthusiastic member of the Council, on which he sat 
as representative of the London Societ Mr. William Wood- 
ward predeceased Mr. Nash and Mr. Lovegrove by the space 
of a few months, and though latterly he had taken no active 
part on the Council, he was always interested, and warmly sup- 
ported its work. Mr. Lewis Solomon, another former member 
of the Council, died as the result of a street accident, and deep 
ded to his 1 nd friends in their 
bereavement under such tragic circumstances. Other generous 
supporters who have d i include Sir Robert 
Edis, K.B.E., Mr. P. Hoffman, rice Hulbert, Mr. A. I 

Pridmore, Mr. E. H. Rouse and Mr. G. Scamell 


sympathy will be exter 


uncil have the pleasure to nominate 


To fill the vacancy as Honorar\ reasurer caused by the 
death of Mr. Nash, the Co 1] 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb. 
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Mr. Osborn C. Hills. 
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The five senior members of tl ouncil 1 
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Charles Woodward, Mr. W. Henry White, \li 
and Mr. Maxwell Ayrton. 

The Council have the pleasure to acknowlec their 
indebtedness to the Roval Institute of British Arc 
use of office accommodation, and to Mr. MacAlister and +h, 
staff of the Institute for courteous help on all « ions 

The President (Mr. Walter Tapper), in movin; 
of the Annual Report, said :—This is our An 
Meeting, and it is usual on such occasions to tak: 
affairs. The report is before you, and unless 
wishes to call attention to any particular matter, | 
approved. 

There are one or two matters, which, as President, | sho 
like to mention. I am sorry to say there was a 
obituary roll last year. The death of our Honorary Treasure; 
Mr. Hilton Nash, wasa severe loss. For thirty years he has bee; 
our ‘Treasurer, taking a personal interest in the work of oy 
Society, which cannot be over-valued. A further loss js th, 
passing of one of our Vice-Presidents, Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy 
Vice-President since 1923, and Founder of the three Dinwidd 
annuities. Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Honorary Auditor to the 
Society, Mr. William Woodward, who always warmly sup. 
ported the work of the Society, and Mr. Lewis Solomon, have 
all passed away. 

I am glad to say that our Balance Sheet shows an increase 
nearly three thousand pounds over last year, but the number 0 
our applicants increases too, and the interest on {3,000 doe 
not go far when spread over ninety cases. I am glad to sa 
that the special appeal in November last had an excellent 
result, and I would like to record the Council’s gratitude t 
all those who so kindly responded. I would like once again t 
call the attention of the Profession to one method of raising 
money, which might be more universally followed. Each indi- 
vidual member of the office staff of a member of our Counci 
has pledged himself to contribute 5s. annually. Not an exacting 
sum I think you will agree, but one that would increase our 
finances considerably, if generally adopted. I, therefore, com- 
mend it to the Profession. Another architect combined with 
his staff to send a donation, and one of the schools (this is quit 
an innovation) has been enrolled as an annual subscriber of tw 
guineas. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Maurice Webb has kindly consented 
to be our Honorary Treaurer, and I am sure we, as a Council 
can be congratulated on having his very valuable help. Mr. 
Osborn Hills has consented to act as Honorary Auditor, and we 
are obliged to him for accepting this office, and to Mr. Artht 
Crow for filling the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Love- 
yrove. 
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In conclusion, gentlemen, I may say that we must, of neces- 
sity, in order to carry on the good work of all such charitable 
societies as this, be always bringing its needs before our mem- 
bers and be always asking for help. I have the less hesitation 11 
so doing as I am quite sure you will all agree with me that one 
of the greatest pleasures in life is to help our less fortunat 
brethren. It is really a very great privilege and one we should 
always accept in that sense. 

The Council for the ensuing year were elected as follows :— 

President : Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President R.I.B.A 

lice- President: Mr. H. S. E. Vanderpant. 

Honorary Treasurer : Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., MC 
M.A. Cantab. 

Honorary Secretary : Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., M.A. 

Ordinary Members : Mr. L. S. Sullivan, Mr. H. V. Ashle 
Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. E. Bates, Sir A. Brumwell ‘Thomas 
Sir John Burnet, R.A., Mr. A. Saxon Snell, Mr. Gilbert 
Lovegrove, Mr. Charles Woodward, Mr. W. Henry W 
Mr. C. H. Brodie, Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, Mr. R. Dircks 
FE. Stanley Hall (representing the Architectural Association 
\MIr. Arthur Crow (representing the London Society). 








ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Allied Societies 


+4 (Oxon), F.R.I.B.A., Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., Sydney D. 
Report of Meetings Kitson, M.A. (Cantab), F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Col. Albert E. 


adoptior THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Gener: At the Annual General Meeting of the Manchester Society 
ck of our of Architects held on Wednesday, 16 May, the Officers and 
entleman Members of the Council for the session 1928-29 were 
take it as appointed, as follow :— 


Kirk, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., John Clifford Procter, M.C., 
A.R.I.B.A., Eric Morley, F.R.1I.B.A., F.S.1. (Bradford), W. 
Alban Jones, L.R.I.B.A. 

Vice-Presidents.—F. L. Charlton, A.R.I.B.A., George W. 
Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A. 
: ’ Honorary Secretary.—Joseph Addison, M.C., A.R.I.B.A 
President.—F. Jones, P.R.I.B.A. Honorary Treasurer—W Whitehead, A.R.I.B.A. 
Senior Vice-President.—1. ‘Taylor, F.R.I.B.A. Honorary Librarian.—F. W. H. Allison, A.R.I.B.A. 
Junior | ice-President —H. 5. Fairhurst, F.R.1.B.A. Honorary Editor —Victor Bain, F.R.I.B.A. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—John Swarbrick, F.R.I.B.A. Members of Council—Douglas Bowman, Norman Culley, 
Assistant Hon. Secretary.—Gerald Sanville, A.R.I.B.A. *.R.I.B.A. (Huddersfield), John Ellis Stock, J. F. Walsh, 
Auditors. —P. Howard, A.R.I.B.A., H. Jones, A.R.I.B.A. *.R.LB.A., F.S.I. (Halifax), R. J. Edmondson, L.R.I.B.A. 
inwidds Members of — the Council — Fellows :—J. KR. Adamson, (Bradford), W. Williamson, F.R.1I.B.A. (Bradford). 
Vinwiddy LR.LB.A., H. H. Brown, F.R.I.B.A.. H. A, Dalrymple, Solicitors —Bromley and Walker, 7 Creek Street. 
1 to the AR.LB.A., Francis Jones, F.R.I.B.A., Dr. P. S. Worthington, Auditors —Leather and Veale, 10 East Parade. 
milly sup. Litt.D., MLA., P.S.A,, F.R.I.B.A., Prof. A. C. Dickie, M.A., Bankers. — Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Park Row. 
non Tl \R.I.B.A., C. G. Agate, L.R.I.B.A., John Cocker, A.R.I.B.A., 
; Jos. Holt, A.R.I.B.A., Ernest Prestwich, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
J. T. Halliday, A.R.I.B.A., F. B. Dunkerley, F.R.I.B.A. MR. T. RAFFLES DAVISON 
Associates :-—E, Adams, A.R.I.B.A., R. Bruce, A.R.I.B.A., The Society of Antiquaries have recently elected Mr. 'T. 
J. Hembrow, A.R.IBA., H. W. Cruickshank, A.R.IB.A., Raffles Davison (Hon. Associate R.I.B.A.) a member of their 
H. Jones, A.R.I.B.A., P. G. Fairhurst, A.R.I.B.A. society 
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again t The first General Meeting of the 53rd Session of the above Obituary 
ot raising Society was held at the Society’s Rooms, 62, Woodhouse 
ach indi- Lane, Leeds, on Wednesday, 9 May 1928. Colonel A. E. Kirk SIR GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A. 
Council F], the retiring President, presided over a good gathering of It is with great regret that we have to announce the death of 
exacting members for the opening part of the proceedings. se Sir George Frampton on the 21st instant, after a rather long 
‘ease our T he reports of | the Hon. Secretary, Mr. c. Butler illness. Sir George was for many years probably the most 
re, com- Wilson [F.], and of the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. W hitehead popular English sculptor of his tine. ; 
ned with A.J, for the past session were submitted to the meeting and He was born in 1860. He studied in the studio of W. S. 
whoa acd approved. ‘he Hon. Secretary's report show ed an increase Frith. He entered the R.A. Schools in 1881 and was awarded 
er of twi in membership which will make the Society, now with the Gold Medal and Travelling Studentship in 1887 ; he was 
a membership of over 300, probably the largest of the Allied later awarded gold and silver medals and other honours in 
onsented Societies, numerically, in the country. — It was intimated that France, Germany, Belgium, Spain and America, including 
Council, the proposed change of title from a I'he Leeds and West the Médaille d’Honneur at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 
Ip. Mr Yorkshire Architectural Society ’’ to * I'he West Yorkshire He executed many memorials and statues, including that 
r, and we Society of Architects ” had received the sanction and approval of H.M. Queen Victoria for Calcutta. He designed the 
*. Arthur of the R.I.B.A. 
r. Love- The retiring President installed the incoming President, 
Mr. G. H. Foggitt L4.] into the chair, and Mr. Joseph Addison 
of neces- [4], the newly appointed Hon. Secretary, took over the duties 
haritable of that office from Mr. Butler Wilson. Votes of thanks to 
ur mem- Col. Kirk and to Mr. Butler Wilson and to the other retiring 
itation in officers were carried with acclamation. 
that one Mr. G. H. Foggitt gave a brief address from the chair 
‘ortunate outlining the programme for the new session and inviting 
e should further suggestions and helpful criticism of the proposals from 
members present. Amongst the proposals is the institution 
lows <= of a Society’s Annual Excursion. ‘This year a visit to Amster- 
R LBA dam is projected for the week-end 28 to 31 July. During 
the summer months, day excursions to places of interest are 
being arranged. ‘The first of these excursions is arranged for : we . 
)., MC Saturday, 19 May to Rievaulx and Byland Abbeys. Liver- SORAB FRAMJEE BHAROOCHA. 
pool is under consideration for a later date. The Sketching Mr. Sorab Framjee Bharoocha, M.S.A., F.S.Sc., F.N.B.A. 
MIA. Club is being revived and at the close of the meeting a com- (London), was born in 1877. His father, the late Mr. Framjee 
Ashle mittee was elected and a programme of visits arranged. The Sorabjee Bharoocha, was Chief Justice Judicial Councellor and 
Thomas programme of lectures and other meetings for the session was Dewan of Jamnagar State, Kathiawar. ‘The Younger Bharoo- 
Gilbert briefly outlined and was favourably received. cha received his education at the Elphinstone High School, 
White The tollowing 1s a list of the officers recently elected for the Bombay, and he displayed considerable aptitude for drawing, 
cks, Mr Session 1y25-29 : art and mechanics ; he took up this course of studies at the 
ciation President —George Herbert Foggitt, A-R.I.B.A., A.R.C.A. Technical Institute and passed the London City and Guilds 
Past Presidents —W. Carby Hall, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., Examinations with credit. He joined Mr. Shapoorjee N. 
M.T.P.1., Tl. Butler Wilson, F.R.1.B.A., H. S. Chorley, M.A. Chandabhoy (then in partnership with his brother Mr. 


terra-cotta decoration for the Constitutional Club, the sculpture 
on the Glasgow Art Galleries, the whole of the sculpture 
on the exterior of Lloyd’s Register, and the entrance to 
Electra House in the City, the spandrels at the entrance of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the lions at the entrance to 
the new extension of the British Museum, portrait busts of 
King George V and Queen Mary for the Guildhall, and other 
works too numerous to mention. His two most familiar works 
are his Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens and the Edith Cavell 
memorial. He also executed works in ivory, silver, etc., and 
designed many medals, including the Coronation Medal. 

Sir George was elected a Royal Academician in 1902, and 
created a Knight in 1908. He was elected as Hon. Associate 
R.I.B.A. in 1900. 
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At the conclusion of the Business Meeting, 
be an informal and private discussion of matte: 
professional interest or concern. Members 
to bring up for discussion, with or without n 


jects of professional interest or difficulty. Th: 


members will be invited 

premises for the R.1.B.A. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENC!] 
20-23 JUNE 1928. 

Final arrangements for all the events of the Conference 
are now being made. It is hoped that all members who 
have not already done so will at once refer t the pro- 
gramme sent to them with the last issue of tl 
and send in their names for such of the event 
desire to take part in without delay. 

ANNUAL SERVICE FOR ART IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The President and Council of the Royal Academy have 
made arrangements with the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster Abbey tor holding an Annual Service for Art i1 
the Abbey. ‘The service this vear will be held on Thurs- 
day, 7 June, at 5.30 p.m. 

The Roy al Ac ademy will undertake the issue of tickets 
but they wish the R.I.B.A. to let them know how many 
members are likely to attend with their relative 

\lembers, therefore, who intend to be present are 
invited to communicate as soon as possible with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A , stating the number of tickets they 


require. 


R.I.B.A. SCALE OF 


upon the quest 


BATH, 


Journal 


as thev 


CHARGES 
WORK. 

The Special Committee on the working of the scale 
of charges have been asked to report upon the necessity 
or desirability of revising the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges 
for Housing Work (printed on pages 613-6 of the current 
Kalendar). With the object of assisting the Committee 
in their task members are asked to send their comments 
on this scale to the Secretary R.I.B.A.. 9 Conduit Street, 
W..1. 

EXHIBITION OF BLACK AND WHITE AND 
COLOUR WORK BY MEMBERS OF THE R.I.B.A. 

It has been decided to hold an Exhibition of Black and 
White and Colour Work by members of the R.1I.B.A. at 
the Institute Galleries from 1 to 11 October 1928, works 
to be submitted not later than 14 September. 

All works sent in for exhibition will be submitted to th 
judgment of the Selection and Hanging Committee, whose 

ecision will be final. Exhibitors wil! be required to pay 

the cost of carriage and insurance during transit and to 
make arrangements for the collection of their works at 
the close of the Exhibition. 

In order that the Committee may be in a_ position 
formulate some idea of the amount of work available, mem- 
bers who are willing to submit black and white drawings, 
original etchings, or engravings and colour sketches for con- 
sideration by the Committee are requested to write to th 
Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 1 June, giving the follow- 
ing particulars 

(1) Sizes. 

(2) Subjects (these need not 

tectural). 
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(3) Names of draughtsmen. 

(4) Whether black and white or colour. 

(s) Approximate value of each work. 

\ provisional limit of 15 square feet per exhibitor has 
been fixed, but this may be revised when the Committee 
learn how much work is available 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS 
DEFENCE UNION, LIMITED. 

It would seem that the circular ‘“* A” issued by the 
Defence Union containing information relating to its 
objects has conveyed to some members of the Institute 
the idea that the Union is an organisation formed outside 
of, and in some way in rivalry with, the R.I.B.A. Possibly 
this is due to the fact that the Union is a separate body and 
that its offices are at 28 Bedford Square and not at Conduit 
Street. 

However this may be, the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
desires to remove any misapprehension and to state that 
the Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors Defence Union, 
Limited, was formed under the auspices of and with the 
sanction and support of the R.I.B.A.,and has permission 
to indicate this in its circulars. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. urges all eligible members 
of the Institute who have not yet joined the Union to 
do so without delay and as a matter of course, not only in 
their professional interests, but with the object of estab- 
lishing firmly a Defence organisation founded by members 
of the Institute and carried on under the auspices of and 
with the hearty support and approval of the Council. 

All communications relating to the Defence Union 
should be addressed to 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, where accommodation has been placed at its 
disposal by the Council of the Institute. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS 
INSURANCE ACTS. 

The attention of architects is called to the advantages of 
their insurable staff insuring through :— 

THE ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ APPROVED 

SOCIETY. 

(for Men) 1s. 6d. per week, gd. of which is 
pavable by the employer. 


Contributions 


Health Sickness Benefit : up to 22s. per week. 
Insurance Disablement Benefit : up to 11s. per week. 
Benefits Maternity Benefit : up to 54s. 

Old- Age 
Pensions 


10s. per week from age of 65 ; similar amount 
paid to wife of insured person, on her attaining 
65. ‘hese pensions are paid irrespective of 
possession of other private means. 
Additional Full cost of dental treatment. 
Health Full cost of optical treatment (including 
Insurance glasses). 
Benefits Part or full cost of surgical operations. 
Part or full cost of maintenance in nursing 
homes, hospitals or convalescent homes. 
Part or full cost of provision of trained nurses 
during serious illness. 
Cash grants to members in financial distress 
through illness. 
Help us to help you by applying for membership in :— 
‘The Architects’ & Surveyors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, 5.W.+1. 
Herbert M. Adamson, Secretary. 
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ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 

Members requiring convenient accommodation for 
Arbitrations, Conferences, Committees, Lectures (Lantern 
if required) or other similar meetings, will find every 
facility available at the additional premises at 28 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. Telephone : Museum 0942. Enquiries 
should be made of Mr. C. McArthur Butler [L.], who has 
charge of the arrangements. 


Competitions 


PROPOSED OPEN-AIR SCHOOL COMPETITION, 
KEIGHLEY. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and of its Allied Societies must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Roya! Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 


THE ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR 
GIRLS: SENIOR SCHOOL AT RICKMANS- 
WORTH PARK. 

The General Committee of the Royal Masonic Institu- 
tion for Girls invite Architects of British Nationality to 
submit designs for a new Senior School proposed to be 
built on a site of some 200 acres known as Rickmansworth 

Park, at Rickmansworth. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley, F.R.I.B.A. 

Premiums: £750, £500, £400, £300, £200. 

Last day for sending in designs: 5 September 1928. 

Last day for questions: 1 March 1928. 

‘Total cost not to exceed £350,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Koyal Masonic Institution for 
Girls, 31, Great Queen Street, W.C.2 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 
PROPOSED NEW TOWN HALL. 

The County Borough Council of Southampton propose 
to erect a new Town Hall in West Marlands, and invite 
architects to submit designs. 

Assessor: Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums; 
£500, £300, £150. Last day for sending in designs, 
30 July 1928. Last day for Questions, 20 April 1928. 
Total cost not to exceed £385,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from The Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


BOROUGH OF LEWISHAM : PROPOSED TOWN 
HALL, SHOPS AND OFFICES. 

The Lewisham Borough Council invite architects of 
British birth and nationality to submit designs in com- 
petition for the Town Hall, Shops and Offices, proposed 
to be erected on the site of the East side of, and adjoining 
the present Town Hall buildings. 

Assessor: Mr. Winton Newman, F.R.I.B.A. Pre- 
miums, £350, £250, £150. Last day for sending in 
designs, 14 July 1928. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Lewisham. S.E.6, 
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At the Fourteenth General ) of the Session 
1927-1928, held on Monday, 21 NM 1928 t$ p.m 


Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., ident, in the Chai 

The attendance book was I I llows (including 
11 Members of Council), 3 ssociate including 1 Member 
of Council), 9 Licentiates (including 1 mber of Council) 
3 Hon. Associates and a erv larg 1umber of visitors and 
students. 

The Minutes of the Annual Gen vw held on 7 Ma 
1928, having been published in the rnal, were taken 
read, confirmed, and signe 

The following members attending I e first time since 
their election were formally a I President : 

Mr. Charles Marriott 
Mr. A. L. Robert 

Mr. F. L 
Mr. R. C. Theob 

The President announce that the meetir \ to be devoted 
to a debate on “ 


Tackmat 


1] 


Modernism in Architecture " and called upon 
Professor Beresford Pite inald Blomfield 
RA. [F.] to open the debate . I nber of members 
and visitors took part, and the proceedit ysed at 10.25 p.m 


‘ay, 1928 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE A.B.S. OPTIONAL POLICY. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers a 
“Ten Years Optional Policy ”’ particularly cesigned to 
interest the young architect. ‘The special feature of the 
policy is that it avoids the necessity of a decision at the 
outset as to the ultimate form and amount of the policy, 

For the first ten years under this scheme, the full sum 
assured is payable in the event of death, the premium 
payable being less than that for an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance. If death should occur during 
the first ten years, the return in cash is very large com- 
pared with the amount of the premiums paid. 

For example, in the case of a man aged thirty a policy 
for £1,000 can be obtained for a quarterly deposit of 
£5 12s. 11d. (or annually {£21 1os.). 

At the end of ten years the assured has the choice of 
one of the following four different forms of benefit :— 

1. The Policy may be continued at the same premium 
for the full amount assured as an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance for {/1,000. 

2. The assurance may be continued at the same 
premium, as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance for a 
reduced amount, e.g., £766 maturing at age 65, £660 at 
age 60, or £542 at 55. 

3. The full amount assured, viz., £1,000, may be con- 
tinued as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance at an 
increased annual premium, e.g., £31 13s. 4d. payable at 
age 65, £39 5s. 10d. at 60, or {53 at 55. 

4. The payment of the premium may cease altogether 
and the policy be converted into a fully paid-up With- 
Profits Assurance, either Whole Life or Endowment, as 
(Whole Life £331, Endowment {£270 at 65, 
£,251 at 60, or £ 225 at ie 

Special ** House Purchase’? Option.—-If after five years 
the assured should require an advance towards the purchase 
of a house under the Architects’ Benevolent Society “ House 
Purchase Scheme ”’ (applicable only in Great Britain), the 
policy may be used as part of the collateral security for 
the loan. If this were done a considerable saving could 
be made. 

N.B.—Under options (1) to (4) the policy will be 
be entitled to share in protits declared in respect 
of the period after ten years, so that the figures 
quoted above will be considerably increased. 

It should be noted that, unlike all other schemes of 
convertible assurance, the premiums are not increased 
when the change is made, unless an Endowment Assur’ 
ance for the full amount of the policy is chosen, and, even 
then, no further medical examination is required. 

Please write for particulars and special terms to the 
Secretary, Architects’ Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit 
Street, W. 
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It is desired to point out that the opinions of 
writers of articles and letters which appear in the 
R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the individual 
opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expression of the Institute. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates OF PUBLICATION.—1928: 9, 23 June; 
11 August ; 22 September; 13 October. 





14 July; 
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